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R. LLOYD GEORGE’S attack upon the 
foreign policy of the Government, with 


particular reference to the abortive naval 
compromise with France, was an effective piece of 
work. The form of the compromise on its naval side, 
he pointed out, was as certainly calculated to irritate 
America as if it had been expressly contrived for 
that purpose; and the provisional acceptance by the 
British Government of the French thesis, that trained 
reservists should not be counted in estimating the size 
of armies, was calculated to make nonsense of all 
future attempts to secure disarmament. France had 
now, Mr. Lloyd George declared, a much more powerful 
military machine than that with which Germany 
terrorised Europe up to 1914, and history showed that 
such excessive power tended always in the long run to 
be abused—and then England was called in to redress 
the balance. Mr. Baldwin’s defence of the compromise 
was effective enough in the House, as the defences 
of Prime Ministers with huge cheering majorities 
behind them always are; but studied in cold print 
it is no defence at all; it contained no attempt to 
meet any of Mr. Lloyd George’s major points. Mr. 
Baldwin appealed to Mr. Lloyd George to cease 
attacking British policy in the foreign Press. We trust 
that his appeal will not be listened to. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s worst indiscretions in that direction are 
worth more to us than all the Prime Minister’s smooth 
platitudes put together; for at least they show that 
there are some English statesmen left who are not 
altogether in the pocket of France. 
* * * 
Mr. Chamberlain’s cat is out of the bag at last, and 
it is an even more formidable beast than we had 








ment Bill” covers a multitude of aims. It is “ to 
amend the law relating to the administration of poor 
relief, registration of births, deaths and marriages, 
highways, town planning and local government ; 
to grant complete or partial relief from rates in the 
case of the hereditaments to which the Rating and 
Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, applies; to 
discontinue certain grants from the Exchequer and 
provide other grants in lieu thereof; and for purposes 
consequential on the matters aforesaid.”” With the 
** financial memorandum ”’ prefixed to it and the twelve 
schedules at its tail, it makes a document of nearly 
200 pages, and it contains a number of clauses which 
perhaps a dozen people in the country understand to-day 
and possibly two dozen will understand six months 
hence. It is regarded with consternation by a large 
section of the Conservative Party; it has been subjected 
—even before its birth—to fierce criticism by local 
authorities, counties, municipal corporations and district 
councils. Lord Beaverbrook’s papers are mocking at 
it, and Lord Rothermere’s are shouting for its with- 
drawal. Ministers and permanent officials are strug- 
gling to defend it with explanations that nine-tenths 
of the public cannot comprehend and the other tenth 
does not believe. The one tolerably certain thing about 
it is that big changes will have to be made, especially 
on the financial side, before it gets on to the Statute 
book. And even then we do not see how, taken as a 
whole, it can be either a good measure or a popular one. 
* * ** 

The first suspicions aroused by the de-rating pro- 
posals are now hardening into grim convictions. Some 
of the ratepayers in “ productive ” industries are going 
to be relieved; but others, and particularly private 
householders, will evidently have their burden increased. 
The case of Cheltenham, which has figured very prom- 
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inently in the newspapers during the last week, has 
set many alarm bells ringing. Is Cheltenham to gain 
£24,000 a year, as Sir Walter Preston asserted “* on good 
authority ” at the recent by-election? Or is it to 
lose £42,000, as he was assured after he had got in? 
Or is it neither to gain nor to lose anything, as Sir 
Kingsley Wood says? Nobody knows exactly; but 
most people believe—and many experts have satisfied 
themselves by careful calculation—that Cheltenham 
and a number of other municipalities will be hit hard 
unless Mr. Chamberlain makes substantial concessions 
to their demands for larger compensation. The Edin- 
burgh Corporation, in an official statement, observes 
that the Government’s offer is not sufficient to meet the 
loss, and industrial ratepayers will have to be subsidised 
by other ratepayers. The City Treasurer of Leeds 
shows that while Leeds will gain at the beginning, at 
the end of the fifteen years covered by the guarantee 
it will be losing between £17,000 and £18,000 a year. 
Hendon, we are told, will lose £100,000 immediately in 
rateable value, and will be faced with a certain increase 
of the district rate and a possible increase of the county 


rate. And similar cries of distress are coming from all 
over the country. Of course, Mr. Chamberlain must 
make concessions. But even so there will remain 


ample ground for discontent—in the distribution of the 
* reliefs,” in the block grant, and in many of the 
provisions for the reorganisation of the areas and powers 
and duties of the local authorities. 

* % * 

We cannot for the moment do more than allude 
barely to these complicated and controversial matters. 
But it is worth while to call particular attention to 
Part I. of the Bill, as an example of the Government’s 
tinkering methods. Part I. deals with the reform of 
the Poor Law. The Poor Law, we had thought, was 
to be abolished; but it now appears that we were 
mistaken. The functions of the Boards of Guardians 
are, it is true, to be transferred to the county and 
county borough councils. But instead of each class 
of the destitute being dealt with by the appropriate 
committee of the council, some classes (e.g., infants 
and mothers, children of school age, mental deficients) 
may be so dealt with, but none need be. Every council 
must appoint a Public Assistance Committee, and this 
Committee may, if the council so decides, administer 
the whole business of relief wnder the Poor Law. Inthe 
counties the Public Assistance Committee is to be aided 
by local agencies in different areas, composed partly 
of county councillors, partly of district councillors, 
and partly of outsiders, and actually called “ Guardians 
Committees.” And there is one especially pretty 
touch in Clause 17. The Minister of Health reserves 
the right to keep the Board of Guardians (Default) 
Act in operation until 1935. That is to say West Ham, 
Chester-le-Street, and Bedwellty may, by order of the 
Minister, be compelled to go on administering the old 
Poor Law under their “ appointed Guardians.’’ Whether 
Mr. Chamberlain really means to prolong the punish- 
ment of these offenders for several years, we do not 
know. But the mere proposal of the thing in this Bill 
seems to us an incredible piece of petty-mindedness. 

* * * 

In the completed results of the American election 
several important points emerge that were not evident 
in the early returns. The total poll, it would appear, 
was not less than thirty-three millions; that is, it 
reached the unexampled figure, for America, of 75 
per cent. The huge total was undoubtedly due in 
great part to the increased voting in the South. Mr. 
Hoover's majority is given as between six and seven 
millions, which is somewhat less than the Harding 
majority of 1920 on a very much smaller register. 
On the other hand, the large Democratic minority 
provides evidence of Al Smith’s popwiarity ; his total 
poll of fifteen millions was roughly equal to the vote 


by which Mr. Coolidge was kept in power four years 
ago. Mr. Hoover's majority in the electoral college— 
444 to 87—bears no relation to the figures of the 
national poll; but the result, none the less, is a crushin 

blow to the old Democratic Party. Even without the 
religious issue, it is difficult to see how any Democratic 
candidate can hope to unite the sections of a part 

which, while losing the vestiges of its historic basis, 
becomes more and more the prey of class and regional 
conflicts within its own body. Among the many personal 
contradictions of the election none was more strikin 

than that afforded by the position of Senator Borah, 
A few months ago the most downright opponent of 
Mr. Hoover within the Republican Party, he played 
during the campaign the part of Mr. Hoover’s most 
eloquent and energetic champion on the platform, 
And, since President Coolidge’s Armistice Day speech, 
Senator Borah has come out as a qualified apologist 
of the naval building programme, which, he says, he 
will refrain from opposing in the interest of the Kellog 

Pact. One positive prediction is made by Mr. Borah. 
The Senate, he affirms, will ratify the Pact. 


The Roumanian crisis has been solved by the for- 
mation of a National Peasant government under Dr, 
Maniu. A general election will be held on December 
12th, and, if it gives the new Prime Minister the 
majority that he hopes for, we should see big, though 
doubtless gradual, changes in Roumania. The Peasant 
Party stands in the sharpest opposition to the so-called 
‘** Liberal’? regime of the Bratianus. The Liberals 
during their long ascendancy have flourished on a 
general system of corruption. They have pursued 
a policy of administrative centralisation which has 
caused extreme bitterness, especially among the Tran- 
sylvanians. And their economic policy has been to 
subordinate agriculture to industrial development, 
and to “ keep the foreigner out” both by high tariffs 
and in other ways. All this Dr. Maniu is pledged to 
reverse. The Peasant Party wants foreign assistance, 
technical as well as financial, for the improvement 
alike of the agriculture and the industries of the country. 
It aims at the stabilisation of the currency and at 
reforms in the system of taxation. It intends to purge 
the civil service and improve its quality, and it promises 
the fair treatment of religious and racial minorities that 
is required by the Peace treaties. In his efforts to 
rehabilitate Roumania Dr. Maniu will have general 
sympathy abroad. And we hope he will succeed in 
getting better terms for his foreign loan than the 
discredited M. Bratianu was able to command. 

* * * 

The floating by Mr. Henry Ford of a British company 
with a capital of seven million pounds is an event of some 
importance in British industrial history. It evidently 
means the really serious entry of the Ford concern 
into the British market, from which it has been partly 
driven of late years by the McKenna duties and the 
growth of the British production of cheap cars. Mr. 
Ford’s Irish factory at Cork, it is stated, is to be used 
entirely for the production of Fordson lorries and 
tractors, the existing Manchester plant is to be in the 
main an assembling and distributing centre for the 
North of England, while the big new factory that 1s 
to be built at Dagenham on the Thames will turn out 
mass produced cars for the British and other markets. 
The new Ford is, of course, from the standpoint of 
the British car user, a different affair from the old; 
and it may be that Mr. Ford has in mind further 
adaptations of his product to British conditions. His 
entry into the market will hardly be effective on the 
proposed scale for some time yet; but it clearly 
represents a very powerful challenge to the British 
mass-producers who have. imitated and adapted his 
methods. Apart from its influence on the motor 


industry in this country, it probably means a further 
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accentuation of the road problem; for a car-war in 
Great Britain will almost certainly lead to a speeding-up 
of production all round, and a still more rapid increase 
in the number of vehicles on the roads. It has some- 
times been suggested that the demand for motor-cars 
in this country is not far off saturation point. Mr. 
Ford evidently does not think so. 
* ok 


Messrs. Rowntree, the cocoa and chocolate manu- 
facturers, have pushed the mechanisation of industrial 
processes probably as far as any firm in Great Britain. 
Their latest measures of reorganisation involve a 
reduction in staff of about a hundred men. Most 
firms, in such a situation, would simply fling these 
men out, and disclaim all responsibility for their future. 
But Messrs. Rowntree, who have always taken an 
enlightened view of the human relationship in industry, 
are very reluctant to do this. They have accordingly 
made a novel offer. They are ready to pay £2 a week 
per man for a year to any firm in York that will take 
in these workers at not less than 55s. a week, and offer 
them a reasonable chance of permanent employment. 
Messrs. Rowntree have for some time had a scheme of 
their own, under which they pay unemployment 
benefit to their “‘ reserve of labour’; but this is a 
new extension of the principle. It is also a highly 
important extension; for as “ rationalisation” and 
mechanisation of industry extend, many similar cases 
of redundant workers are bound to arise. We do not 
venture even to hope that most firms will deal with 
such situations on the lines adopted by Messrs. Rown- 
tree; but clearly the principle is a sound one, and 
deserves consideration on a wider basis. It inevitably 
recalls the plan put forward by Lord Melchett some 
time ago for using the unemployment benefit as a 
subsidy to wages, in order to provide the incentive to 
employers to engage additional men. No such scheme 
can be easy to work on any considerable scale ; but it 
is so obviously better for society that men should be 
employed at any loss that does not exceed the cost 
of maintaining them than that they should remain 
idle, that the practicability of action on these lines 
deserves far more careful consideration than it has 
yet received. 

** % * 

The great German lock-out is still going on, and 
unemployment is now spreading rapidly in the coal 
industry and in others affected by the stoppage of 
the iron and steel works. News has come through this 
week that the Labour Court has declared that the 
award of the Ministry of Labour, in defiance of which 
the employers locked out their workers, is not binding 
owing to irregularities in the procedure which led up 
to it; but this decision is still subject to appeal before 
the Reich Labour Court. The Minister of Labour has 
strongly defended his action in making the award ; 
but, pending a final decision concerning its legality, 
no State benefit can be paid to the men who have been 
locked out. On the side of the employers, the affair 
has now developed plainly into a frontal attack on the 
arbitration system which, they contend, is raising 
wages above an economic level, and causing them to be 
fixed in accordance with political rather than industrial 
considerations. In other words, the employers believe 
that, given a free hand, they could force wages down in 
spite of Trade Union resistance ; but the authority of 
the State to make a binding award prevents them from 
using the power in normal cases. They believe that a 
technical irregularity in the present award has given 
them their chance, and they now mean to press forward 
with a general attack on the arbitration system. 
Obviously, a fall in the German wage-level, which has 
een rising during the past few years, might have very 
Serious reactions on British industry. It is always to 
our interest that Continental wages should be high, 


and the success of the German employers’ attack 
would be a calamity for all parties in this country. 
* * * 


The coalowners’ representatives have been in London 
during the past week discussing the possibility of some 
form of national agreement or organisation for the 
marketing of coal. It does not appear that much 
progress has been made, despite the general dissatis- 
faction with the working of the three existing schemes 
in Seotland, the Midlands, and South Wales. In the 
Midlands, where the scheme as originally devised 
included an agreement with the Humber Coal Exporters’ 
Association, the position appears to be far from settled. 
The exporters, who have just issued a statement 
criticising the scheme, say that they were promised 
that it would result in an increased flow of coal for 
expectant lower prices, whereas in fact the owners 
have increased the prices at which they are prepared 
to supply the exporter, and in consequence less export 
business is being done. Evidently, this means that the 
original intention was to dump cheap coal in the foreign 
market while maintaining the home price, but that 
this plan is not working out in practice, presumably 
because the foreign demand is too elastic to make it 
a paying proposition. In South Wales, where the 
district scheme has been so far largely ineffective, 
an attempt is now being made to strengthen it by 
regulating output as well as minimum sale prices 
with the declared intention of reducing output to 
70 per cent. of the existing supply. This, if it occurs, 
will mean more closing of collieries. Taken in connec- 
tion with the proposed closing down of the pits belonging 
to the Cambrian Combine, it indicates that the position 
in South Wales is still getting worse. Of the Scottish 
regional scheme there is no recent news; but for the 
industry as a whole the latest reports are about as bad 
as they could be. 

* ok * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Dubliners, roused 
from their slumbers in the early hours of Armistice 
Day by the din of exploding land mines, feared that 
for once the alarmists, who always enjoy a good innings 
at this season, would prove to be justified. Fortunately, 
instead of tragedy the Die-hards had staged a farce. 
The Republican Army, which announces at intervals 
that it is about to overthrow the Free State as a 
preliminary to taking on the British Empire, had indeed 
been in action, but its combined resources proved inade- 
quate for such a trivial military exploit as the demoli- 
tion of two statues of dead English kings which are 
amongst the quaintest of Dublin’s possessions. With his 
usual luck William of Orange, who since he was hoisted 
on his pedestal in Dame Street, has had more hair-breadth 
escapes than in all his Irish wars, got off with no worse 
damage than the loss of one of the hoofs of his leaden 
steed ; and George II. in Stephen’s Green emerged from 
the explosion of an I.R.A. land mine as unscathed as 
he did from the cannonade at Dettingen. In Ireland 
nothing kills as effectively as ridicule, and the fiasco 
of the statues has done more to discredit the handful 
of physical force extremists, who talk so big and 
fumble even simple enterprises so badly, than all the 
activities of the C.I1.D. No attempt was made to 
interfere with the Armistice celebrations either in Dublin 
or the provincial centres, and poppy snatching has gone 
entirely out of fashion. Even Mr. de Valera, who last 
year breathed fire and fury against the demonstrators, 
has learned that politically it is not good business to 
rub ex-service men the wrong way. They have votes, 
and with luck Fianna Fail may hope to get a fair pro- 
portion of these votes, for it is a sore point with many 
ex-soldiers that while the Free State pays tribute at 
the tombs of ‘“ unknown warriors” in Washington, 
Paris, and Rome, no member of the Executive Council 
salutes the Irish cenotaph on Armistice Day. 
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PECKSNIFFIAN GUFF 


N the constitutional usage of the United States of 
America it is not customary for the outgoing 
President to deliver any important speech, or 

indeed take any other significant political step, during 
the period which must elapse between the clection of 
his suecessor and his own departure from the White 
House. President Coolidge, however, has seen fit to 
break this rule in a rather astonishing fashion. After 
years of sonorous silence, only punctuated now and then 
by the utterance of some discreet inanity, he has sud- 
denly delivered a sort of dying kick with a viciousness 
of which few people, on this side of the Atlantic, at 
any rate, would have supposed him capable. His 
Armistice Day speech was, in effect, a denunciation of 
Europe and aii its works from the standpoint of a 
one-hundred per cent. New England backwoodsman. 
It was not a very effective speech, and to judge from 
certain inaccuracies and incoherences in it one might 
suspect that he prepared it himself without assistance 
from any of his secretaries or officials—for no competent 
private secretary could possibly have allowed him to 
deliver it without serious revision. Still, it was a hefty 
kick, and to make sure that it should not miss its mark 
the President had copies of it distributed in advance to 
the European press through the American Embassies. 

It has been suggested by some Americans now in 
Europe that in considering this speech allowance 
should be made for the fact that President Coolidge 
is extremely annoyed by the choice of Mr. Hoover as 
his successor, and is inclined to do as much damage as 
he can during the short period which remains before 
his retirement into private life. But that after all is a 
question of American domestic politics, with which we 
are not concerned and upon which we can form no 
judgment of our own. It has also been suggested that 
President Coolidge, realising, after years of self-suppres- 
sion in the interests of his party, that he is now in 
effect a free man, decided for once to speak his own 
mind. That again may be so, but from the European 
point of view what is said by the President of the 
United States must be taken as the voice of the people 
of the United States—aunless it be in some way authori- 
tatively repudiated. No doubt there are a great many 
Americans who would wish, if they could, to repudiate 
both the manner and the matter of their President’s 
speech last Sunday, but how can they do so? They 
must be content to believe that sensible people over 
here do not seriously suppose this raucous bombastic 
harangue to be the authentic voice of America. 

To most European readers a great many of the 
President’s statements must have seemed quite unin- 
telligible. He suggests, for example, that America 
made greater financial sacrifices in the War than any 
other country, that she spent “half of her entire 
wealth ” upon it and created “ a mighty engine for the 
prosecution of the War” which “was the greatest 
power that any nation on earth had ever assembled.” 
In face of such wildly inaccurate statements as these the 
European reader can only take refuge in bewildered 
silence. The President goes on to quote figures, and 
here, too, the European reader can only gasp in amaze- 
ment. America, according to her President, is now 
spending £100,000,000 a year on war pensions and 
allowances to the bereaved and the disabled. Our 


own expenditure under the same heads—which is not 
calculated upon a _ particularly ungenerous scale— 
amounts to £62,000,000 a year, and our casualties were 
about twelve times as numerous as those of the American 
Army. The total cost to America of her participation 
in the War is estimated by the President at twenty 
thousand million pounds sterling. One can only think 
that, if the President has not somehow got hold of some 
wrong figures, there must have been an almost incredible 
amount of extravagance—or graft—in the spending 
departments at Washington. The truth is, of course, 
that having regard to the enormous profits made by 
America in supplying Europe with munitions and food 
and raw materials at fancy prices, the War cost her a 
good deal less than nothing at all. She emerged from 
it richer and more prosperous than at any previous 
moment in her history. 

These patent absurdities, however, are not very 
important and we shall not, on this side of the Atlantic, 
take very seriously the President’s picture of the 
woefully overburdened American taxpayer, nor shall 
we, on the other hand, resent his having drawn it. 
We presume that he knows his own business, and if it 
suits him to talk this kind of nonsense it is no very 
particular concern of ours. We may question his 
taste, but we certainly shall not question his right to 
say what he pleases. 

But what may, perhaps, be serious and important— 
or would be if he were not just about to retire for ever— 
are the President’s references to peace and disarmament. 
He suggests that in the matter of disarmament the 
American is the only righteous nation in the world. 
She has taken the lead; but, alas! other countries will 
not follow her. They seck to restrict the construction 
of the types of armament which America requires, and 
to leave unrestricted the types which they conceive 
themselves to require. This, says the President, is 
* significant.””> Which, of course, it is—on both sides 
of the Atlantic. He proceeds, however, to state the 
position of America in quite unequivocal terms. After 
referring to the remarkable fact that the American 
troops who were engaged in the War emerged from it 
“‘ undefeated ” he says that 

while placing our faith in more complete understandings 

which shall harmonise with the universal conscience, we ought 

not to forget that all the rights we now possess, the peace we 
now enjoy, have been procured for us by a long series of 
sacrifices and conflicts. 
During the War, he continued, the American people 
“awoke to the drum beats of a new destiny.”’ America, 
he said, did not want any more war, but “‘ the first law 
of progress required the world to face facts,” and every 
precaution should be taken. 

All human experience seems to demonstrate that a country 
which makes reasonable preparation for defence is less likely 
to be subject to a hostile attack and less likely to suffer a 
violation of its rights which might lead to war. This is the 
prevailing attitude of the United States and one which I 
believe should constantly determine its actions. 

Here is the doctrine of si vis pacem para bellum—pure, 
nude and undefiled—stated in a more emphatic form 
than any European statesman, even of the tremulous 
Succession States, has ventured to enunciate. It is 
the specific doctrine of unmitigated competition in 
armaments. There is something in it irresistibly 


reminiscent of the speeches. of the unlucky Kaiser 
Wilhelm the Second. Of course, with all its egregious 
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jingoism, it is only nonsense, and we have nothing to be 
anxious about, any more than America has reason in 
any conceivable circumstances to be anxious about the 
“hostile attack’ which the President adumbrates. 
Still, why say such things? Why should the Apostle of 
Peace (President Calvin Coolidge) offer such ammunition 
to the devil? Since he is just about to depart into the 
obscurity from which he ought probably never to have 
emerged, and from which he never would have emerged 
but for an accident, we need not say all we might say 
about this Pecksniffian guff of his. His successor, Mr. 
Hoover, even if his sentiments are as anti-British as 
they are reputed to be, is not ai all likely to adopt any 
similar tone. It is commonly assumed in this country 
that one ought not to speak frankly to or about “ our 
American cousins.” But for our part we see no object 
in maintaining any such insulting reticence—for insult- 
ing, of course, it is, as the Americans very well under- 
stand. And, after all, speeches like that of the American 
President last Sunday (or that of Lord Birkenhead in 
reply on Wednesday last) can do no very serious harm, 
because the real relations between America and the 
British Commonwealth do not depend upon mutual 
civilities. They depend rather upon common interests, 
common institutions and common instincts, which 
cannot be affected by the orations of temporary office- 
holders on either side of the ocean. There is no need 
for any “ better understanding.” We understand each 
other quite well enough. Relations often get on much 
better together when the form of their mutual inter- 
course is not too intimate. Still, harking back to the 
speech of the obsolescent President, it would probably 
be better if statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic 
would avoid these nationalistic imbecilities, or, if that 
is asking too much, that their speeches should not be 
given extra-territorial publicity. 


THE DEBATES ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
 « properly Parliament has occupied the greater 


part of the first week of the new session in 

talking about unemployment. We wish we 
could say that it had done something more than talk 
about it; but the gist of the Government’s reply to its 
critics is that, until the highly problematical chickens of 
de-rating come to roost, there is nothing more that can 
be done, A section of the Government’s own supporters, 
realising the futility of this attitude, has attempted to 
raise the barrier of safeguarding, only to be suppressed 
promptly by the leaders of the party. Safeguarding is 
to come after the next election, if the result of the polls 
Tealises the Conservative hopes. Until then we are to be 
satisfied with a continuance of the present plan of 
“industrial transfers” from district to district, and with 
anticipations of the relief that Mr. Chamberlain will offer 
to industry if he ever gets his de-rating Bill safely through 
the House of Commons. 

So conscious are the Government spokesmen that this 
policy lacks every element of popular appeal that they 
are compelled to fall back upon a tu quoque. The Secretary 
for War, in his reply in the unemployment debate last 
Monday, was concerned partly to put the best possible 
face on the existing situation and on the Government’s 
methods of dealing with it, but mainly to accuse his critics 
of being equally barren. The Labour Party, he said, had 
attacked the Government for its negligence, but had put 


forward no alternative programme for dealing with the 
problem. Evenif this had been true, it would have been 
a poor defence of Government inaction that its critics had 
provided no constructive programme ; for it is the business 
of a Government to govern the country, and to devise 
means of solving its problems, whether its opponents help 
it to do so or not. But in fact the charge was grotesquely 
beside the mark. The opponents of the Government 
have again and again not merely criticised its inaction, 
but suggested constructive measures that ought to be 
adopted. They have proposed that the charge of main- 
taining the unemployed should be taken off the shoulders 
of the local authorities and transferred to the national 
exchequer, and that the Government, thus barred from 
shifting the burden on to others, should set about a 
deliberate policy of increasing the volume of work, both 
by speeding up housing, slum clearance, road construction, 
electricity and similar public services, and by ensuring, 
through guarantees, the control of new capital issues and, 
where necessary, the direct raising of public loans, the 
requisite supply of capital for these services. Here is 
the outline of a policy for dealing with the problem of 
unempleyment. It has been put before the Government 
again and again, and no less often rejected. It may be 
right or wrong; but in face of its frequent urging by 
the Opposition, it is absurd to suggest that the Govern- 
ment’s critics have no alternative policy to propose. 

The chief aim of the Secretary for War appeared to be 
to convey the impression that the unemployment which 
now prevails is mainly the outcome of the industrial 
troubles of 1926. There is not a tittle of evidence in 
support of this view. It is true that employment was 
substantially better than it is now on the eve of the coal 
dispute and the national strike. But why was that? 
Largely because employment was being maintained at an 
artificially high level by means of the coal subsidy, which 
affected its volume not only in mining but also in iron 
and steel and other related industries. The subsidy, at 
a high cost, brought us more employment in 1925; and 
the main cause of this extra employment being removed, 
the position would have grown worse even if there had 
been no dispute of any kind. We are not disputing that 
the troubles of 1926 did dislocate industry, and in some 
degree worsen the position; but to attribute to them the 
main share of the blame for increased unemployment in 
the coal mines—let alone anywhere else—is nonsense. 
The causes of bad trade and unemployment are far more 
deeply seated than this facile diagnosis would suggest. 

Being more deeply seated, they demand for their removal 
not the mere effluxion of time, but constructive and prac- 
tical measures. Above all, two things are needed—an 
initial impulse to set the wheels of production moving 
faster, and a speeding-up of measures for the re-equipment 
of our basic industries on more up-to-date lines. It is not 
profitable to enter into the dispute between Mr. Lloyd 
George and Sir L. Worthington-Evans on the question 
whether this country did right or wrong in returning to 
the gold standard on a basis of pre-war parity with the 
dollar; for, whether this policy was right or wrong, it is 
generally recognised that we cannot go back on it. What 
is profitable is to inquire whether we cannot, while remain- 
ing on the present gold standard, pour more capital and 
credit into our basic industries in order to help them in 
producing at lower cost, and at the same time increase 
our home market by a more liberal issue of incomes given 
in return for productive service. 

At present we are spending millions in unemployment 
benefit and poor relief, without realising an atom of con- 
sumable value in return for what we spend. This very 
week, the Government is rushing through Parliament at 
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express speed a Bill which will increase the borrowing 
power of the Unemployment Fund from thirty to forty 
millions, and thus enable more money to be expended in 
the same way. That this should be necessary despite the 
success of the Government’s efforts to push the unemployed 
off benefit and on to the Poor Law, which is financed from 
a different source, is a sign of the extreme gravity of the 
problem of unemployment to-day. We do not say that it is 
possible to dispense with this Bill ; for clearly the money is 
needed in order to pay immediate benefits. What we sug- 
gest is that the necessity of such a Bill emphasises the need 
for finding ways of providing more employment in order 
to check this increasing flow of unproductive expenditure. 

The Government’s only new idea in this field appears to 
be bound up with its scheme of industria] transference. 
The Unemployment Grants Committee, which has been fast 
asleep for some time past, is to be roused from its slumbers 
in order to try a new plan. Its grants are to be given now 
not to areas in which there is exceptional distress, but to 
relatively prosperous areas, as a means of speeding up the 
transference of workers from the distressed areas to these 
more prosperous places. The unemployed are thus to be 
transferred, and to be given a period of subsidised employ- 
ment in these better areas, in the hope that, when the 
subsidised jobs are finished, they will be absorbed into 
regular employment. The success of this policy clearly 
depends on industry in the better areas expanding fast 
enough to absorb more than the local supply of labour. 
But is there any evidence that, save in a few isolated places, 
it is doing this, or that the starting of subsidised relief 
works will help it to do this? The plain fact is that the 
more prosperous areas are just about holding their own, 
in the sense that they are just about able to absorb the new 
entrants to industry who are growing up in them. There 
is no sign that they can, under present conditions, stand any 
considerable influx of workers from other districts. 

The entire ‘transference’? scheme is, indeed, mere 
tinkering with the problem, unless it is combined with 
measures for adding to the volume of employment. Such 
measures must take shape in a constructive attempt to put 
industry on a better footing. Instead of congratulating 
itself on the fact that there have been perhaps a dozen 
colliery amalgamations of some importance up and down 
the country, the Government ought to be taking the prob- 
lem of mining reorganisation seriously in hand. If our 
iron and steel industry is falling behind that of other nations 
because of obsolete plant and defective organisation and 
cannot, because of its depressed condition, raise the capital 
needed for its reconstruction on favourable terms, the 
Government ought to be taking steps to ensure that the 
necessary capital is forthcoming, under conditions which 
will secure its right use and safeguard the public interest 
in the results of reconstruction. If the cotton industry is 
plunging to disaster through the sheer failure of statesman- 
ship among its leaders, the Government ought to be stepping 
in to enforce the necessary measures of reorganisation. 
There can be no big increase in the volume of available 
employment until our basic industries are restored to better 
health. Even with that done, the problem of some redun- 
dant labour in these industries will doubtless remain. But 
industrial transference will then have become a manageable 
instead of, as now, an utterly unmanageable proposition. 

The root failure of the Government arises, of course, 
from the fact that it is still working on a wholly obsolete 
assumption that industries can be safely left to run them- 
selves without any attempt by the State to guide their 
policy or control their operations. Some parts of Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans’ speech the other night read 
very much like extracts from an elementary Victorian 
manual of economics. Anything the Goverr.ment attempted 


to do “might actually injure employment, because one 
generally finds that Government money is less well spent.” 
This sentiment, according to the Times report, was received 
with cheers by the House. It would, we imagine, secure 
for any undergraduate who ventured to express it in a 
freshman’s essay a sharp rap over the knuckles for loose 
thinking and empty statement. If it means anything, it 
implies a surviving faith in that ancient conception of 
an economic harmony which decreed that private enterprise, 
left to itself, would always procure for society the “ maxi- 
mum utility.”” But the authors of the text-books which 
proclaimed this principle said nothing of its application to 
a time when the rate of unemployment had remained, for a 
long period of years, steadily above ten per cent. They 
were used to times when production and foreign trade were 
alike marching triumphantly forward, and when occasional 
set-backs due to particular commercial crises at home or 
abroad could be safely discounted as mere temporary 
deviations from the upward course. 

Our situation is vastly different. It will never be tackled 
successfully by men whose response to a suggestion that the 
Government should take action is that “‘ one generally finds 
that Government money is less well spent.” For on this 
assumption it is clear that the Government should do 
nothing at all, and that, if it pretends to be doing anything, 
it should confine itself to mere alarums and excursions 
designed to delude the electors, without interfering in any 
way with the beneficent operations of private enterprise, 
In fact, we are inclined to think, this view of the situation 
pretty correctly interprets the Government’s attitude. 
Apart from a few “ safeguarding ” fanatics, the Conserva- 
tives do believe that unemployment is not a curable disease, 
and that the patient British industry must be let alone to 
get better by itself—or to remain sick. Let the electors 
of Great Britain put that in their pipe and smoke it. 


AN UNCHARTED REEF IN 
SOUTH AFRICAN POLITICS 


HE slight jolt experienced by General Hertzog’s 
Government a fortnight ago, in the incident 
which led the Prime Minister to demand the 
resignation of Mr. Madeley, and, on his refusal, himself to 
resign office and reconstruct his Cabinet, is symptomatic 
of a much more important development below the surface 
of South African politics than the telegrams so far received 
on the subject explain. 

The Times correspondent’s first telegram stated that in 
direct conflict with General Hertzog’s wishes Mr. Madeley 
had received a deputation from the (Native) Industrial 
and Commercial Workers’ Union. This in itself would 
have been a remarkable portent, and a direct and coura- 
geous defiance of the Colour Bar and White Labour policy 
of General Hertzog’s Government, supported by Colonel 
Creswell and Mr. Boydell, as Labour Party Ministers, 
and of the outlawing of the Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union and persecution of its leader, Mr. Clements 
Kadalie, by repeated indictments, quite in the fashion of 
our own Government’s dealings with our own early Trade 
Unionists. So far, thanks to the intractable equity of the 
South African Courts, such prosecutions have now three 
times failed, notwithstanding the enactment of the Native 
Affairs Regulation Law of 1926, embodying what is known 
as the “ Kadalie Clause,” specially framed to enable that 
undesired “ agitator” to be laid by the heels, just as the 
Colour-Bar Law was framed to remedy the inconvenient 
colour-blindness of the South African Constitution as 


declared by the Courts in the Hildick-Smith case. 
But the Times’ second telegram reported a fact even 
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more significant, namely that the deputation received by 
Mr. Madeley was one headed by representatives of the 
South African Trades Union Congress. It was introduced 
by Mr. W. H. Andrews, Secretary of the Congress. Mr. 
Andrews and Mr. Madeley were members of the Economic 
and Wages Commission of 1925, and in their minority report 
condemned (as did also the majority) the proposed Colour- 
Bar Law as unjustifiable and bound to be futile. They 
pointed out the only intelligent road towards abating the 
evils of the competition of the depressed native industrial 
worker with the white, namely to encourage the organisation 
of native wage-workers in recognised Unions, which would 
both enable them to strengthen their own position and 
would bring them, as our own unskilled workers have been 
brought during the last forty years, into organised associa- 
tion with the skilled workers’ Unions. And, further, that 
the application of the useful industrial laws now confined 
to white labour only should be extended to natives. 

Two years ago, however, the majority of the Trades 
Union Congress were resolute to have nothing to do with 
the I.C.U., and the white Labour Party politicians were 
more resolute still. Mr. Kadalie came to Europe and 
got his Union recognised by the International Labour 
Office, the British Trades Union Congress, and the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. In England he 
received help and advice from the Trades Union Council, 
through whose assistance Mr. W. G. Ballinger, of Motherwell, 
was engaged by him to assist in the organisation of the 
1.C.U. and in putting its affairs on a proper basis. Mrs. 
Etheldreda Lewis, the discoverer and editor of Aloysius 
Horn, had greatly interested herself in getting fair play 
for the I.C.U., which, to tell the truth, required a good 
deal of pulling together, and had, especially during Mr. 
Kadalie’s absence in Europe, been disastrously handled. 

About twelve months ago the I.C.U. applied to the 
South African Trades Union Congress for affiliation, which 
was refused. The reason given was that as the I.C.U. 
claimed one hundred thousand members, it would on a 
card vote in any Congress be in a position to out-vote all 
the other Unions put together, which only number 20,000, 
Such a situation would plainly have been intolerable to the 
older Unions. Nevertheless, the memorandum of the 
Trade Union Co-ordinating Committee expressly stated 
that “ that section of the workers who are willing and able 
to take the longer view is already convinced that repres- 
sion or segregation (the colour bar) can only be partially 
successful, and then only for a time, and recognises that 
sooner or later the National Trade Union movement must 
include all genuine labour industrial organisations, irre- 
spective of craft, colour or creed.” 

Mr. W. H. Andrews, who, as South African Labour 
delegate, took part in the discussions on South African 
Labour questions at the International Labour Office at 
Geneva this summer, subsequently attended the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference held at Westminster 
in July. He there made it clear that his personal view does 
hot differ materially from that held by our own Labour 
Party and subsequently declared by the International 
Labour and Socialist Congress at Brussels, and he explained 
his reasons for holding that the best policy for the immediate 
future was not the amalgamation of the I.C.U. with the 
White Unions, but the development of a policy of co-ordina- 
tion by means of periodical meetings for consultation on 
matters of common interest. 

It must be remembered that the South African Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party is not really a ‘“ Labour” Party 
in any European sense. Its founder, Colonel Creswell, 
first earned public attention when, as a mine manager, 
he proposed to man his mine entirely with white labour. 
It might have been a good thing for South Africa if that 
policy had been adopted. The insistence on developing 


and capitalising the mine industry on the basis of the 
Afrikander theory that the Kaffir was to do all the heavy 
work at Kaffir pay has been, as the Economic and Wages 
Commission pointed out, one of the principal sources of 
the present unhappy state of industrial affairs in that 
country. Colonel Creswell remains a White Labour Policy 
man, and is naturally allied in that policy with the Afri- 
kander whites, who now form the majority of the European 
Rand miners, in concert with whom he supported the 
Colour-Bar Bill, entirely congenial to their fundamental 
axioms of proper racial relations, though possibly not to 
his own. 

Mr. Andrews, since his return to South Africa, together 
with other Europeans and Trade Unionists of “ long 
views,” has continued to promote with good will the inter- 
mediate policy to which he has committed himself, a policy 
repudiating any sort of industrial exclusiveness founded 
on racial distinctions. 

Meanwhile, the South African Government had been 
vindicating its claim to champion the (latter-day) prin- 
ciples of European civilisation by its dealings with Mr. 
Ballinger. Mr. Ballinger, a member of the Society of 
Friends, and a town councillor, was selected with very 
great circumspection by persons in this country and in 
South Africa desirous that the affairs of the nascent 
Unionism of South African unskilled workers should be 
administered irreproachably. He had done valuable service 
in Trades Council and Workers Education Association 
work. First of all, therefore, the High Commissioner 
for South Africa in this country refused to visa his 
passport: and it was only a few hours before the 
time he had arranged to sail for South Africa that a pro- 
visional and limited permit enabling him to embark was 
given. On his arrival at Cape Town he was detained on the 
ship for some time and then handed a slip of paper which 
stated that he was prohibited from landing under the 
Immigration Registration Act of 1913, but could appeal 
within three days. He was then allowed to go ashore, 
under escort, and eventually was given a permit to remain 
in the Union for three months on condition that he reported 
to the Immigration Authorities when required. If he had 
been a foreign musician proposing to give a concert in 
England he could not have been handled more gingerly by 
our own protectors. He took no steps in the matter beyond 
consulting with Mr. Patrick-Duncan, M.L.A., and advising 
his friends in Britain, leaving further dealings with the 
matter in the hands of the South African Trade Union 
Council. 

The most significant recent development, anterior to the 
late political crisis which is partly one of its outcomes, was 
that on the 30th August last a joint meeting was held 
between the National Executive Council of the South African 
Trades Union Congress and the Executive of the Industrial 
and Commercial Workers Union. Mr. Moore, Chairman, 
T.U.C., in the chair, observed that that meeting might 
appear to be a very modest beginning, but that he believed 
it was the beginning of an important development in 
industrial organisation. The agenda were: 

(a) to discuss ways and means whereby the I.C.U. can be assisted 
in its Trade Union activities by the S.A. Trades Union Congress 
and vice versa ; 

(b) in industries in which both organisations are interested, to 
prevent overlapping and misunderstanding ; 

(c) to have the S.A.T.U. Congress’s active assistance in formulating 
demands for better wages and conditions ; 

(d) to discuss the ban placed on the 1.C.U.’s Adviser’s movements, 
and the general terms on which he has been allowed to come 
into the country ; 

(e) to discuss the Pass Laws and their abolition. 

The Chairman explained that the meeting was a con- 
sultative one and that any action taken would have to re- 
ceive the approval of the organisations represented. Mr. 
Kadalie expressed his agreement with the Chairman that 
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this was an epoch-making meeting, and after referring to 
the rebuff he had previously met with, acknowledged the 
assistance which had been given to himself by the National 
Executive Council in protesting to the Government on the 
restrictions made on his movements within the Union. 

The meeting resolved that the National Executive Com- 
mittee should be requested to organise a deputation to the 
Minister of the Interior to protest against the ban placed 
by the Immigration Authorities on Mr. Ballinger’s move- 
ments and to request the Government to remove it immedi- 
ately, so as to enable Mr. Ballinger to pursue his legitimate 
Trade Union activities. The other matters on the agenda 
were discussed with general agreement. 

It would be foolhardy to attempt to conjecture just what 
may have been the significance in regard to the internal 
dissensions of the S. A. Labour Party of Mr. Madeley’s 
contumacious proceedings. A philosophic South African 
correspendent expresses a cynical doubt whether it was 
wholly inspired by a flame either of pure devotion to the 
principles of Trade Unionism or of detestation of racial dis- 
crimination, though either of these motives would appear 
sufficient entirely to justify it. It is impossible for most 
of us to appreciate the cross-currents of the politics of that 
party, whose sentimental loyalty to British Imperial 
traditions strains at a flag and swallows a colour-bar. 
Anyhow, Mr. Madeley’s demonstration evidently touched 
his Prime Minister very near that sensitive spot of his 
consciousness, apprehension of too near an approach to 
which set him blustering like a turkey cock in the debate 
on the Colour-Bar Bill against the South African Bishops 
and clergy who had condemned the principles of that 
measure. He passionately disavows racial prejudice, and 
it evidently enrages him to be put in a position in which 
it is difficult to discern any other name applicable to the 
principle of his action. Mr. Madeley put him in that 
position. Dr. Tielman Roos neither has, nor professes, 
any such squeamish half-heartedness. According to the 
Times correspondent he is only too eager to fight the next 
election on the issue of protection against the natives. 
No South African in full possession of human intelligence 
desires to encourage such an election cry. But the issue 
has emerged, not yet in the open political field, but out- 
spokenly in that of the class councils of labour. Mr. Madeley, 
Mr. Andrews and the other Europeans who have associated 
themselves with the cause of the Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union have irretrievably turned the flank of the 
White Labour and White Labour Party policy, and the 
position which they have taken up is one from which they 
cannot retreat, not only because it is implied in their own 
convictions already publicly manifested, but because it is 
the only policy that commends itself to any intelligent critic 
of industrial sociology. General Hertzog may continue 
to ignore the advice of all the Commissions that have ever 
reported upon these questions, but he cannot defeat the 
operation of the economic and industrial laws in recog- 
nition of which that advice has been based. 

The position of the I.C.U. and its significance in South 
African life are distinctly different to-day from what they 
were a fortnight ago. No doubt there must be a great 
deal of further disintegration in the political Labour Party 
and also of conflicts in the white Trade Union organisation 
before we shall see clearly what the new situation portends : 
but a new situation, bringing South African Labour policy 
once more publicly into line with that of the rest of the 
civilised world has unquestionably begun to make itself 
manifest. OLIVIER. 


THAT “DEAR FUNNY OLD 


THING” 


OT since Mr. Asquith became the Earl of Oxford 

has there been more general satisfaction over 

a peerage than over the one bestowed upon Dr. 

Randall Davidson, retiring Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The transformation of the premier spiritual peer into an 
ordinary temporal peer seems, in the case of one who has 


had so much to do with national affairs for a quarter of a 
century, perfectly right and proper; and incidentally, the 
unanimity of opinion has a certain significance in relation 
to the Second Chamber itself. All schemes for the reform 
of the House of Lords are in suspense, and seem likely to 
remain so; but there is sure to be an immediate expression 
of public approval whenever anything is done to imply 
a recognition of the necessary senatorial character of the 
Upper House in a political democracy. More and more, 
whatever may happen to the Peers, the public will wish 
for an assurance that a veteran public servant may look 
for a place of dignity in the councils of the nation. 

Our first archbishop peer is a born diplomatist, and has 
always been a smoother. At one time he was nicknamed 
** God’s Butler,” but except in so far as the jest reflected 
his wonderful tact it was not a fair one. His efforts in the 
Primacy were devoted steadily to the cause of unity in the 
Church of England, and much sympathy was accorded to 
him when his retirement from oflice was heralded by the 
famous rebuff over the new Prayer Book. Large numbers 
of people who have no particular interest in Church affairs 
thought that, since the Church Assembly had voted for the 
new book, the clergy might as well have it, and, in their 
kindly admiration for the Archbishop, they felt that this 
crown to his career should not have been denied him. The 
Primate himself, we observe, refuses to be downcast. In 
his farewell sermon, broadcast from Canterbury, he uttered 
no lament. On the contrary, he tried hard to assure the 
nation that there was nothing seriously the matter in the 
Church of England. He made a very brief allusion to 
‘“‘ differences and surface troubles.” He expressed his 
“firm conviction ” that the Church is to-day far stronger 
and had more unity than when his own working years began. 
He even added that the Prayer Book discussions—until 
certain jarring notes, relating to a few points, raised trouble 
at the close—had ‘“ evolved a deeper and more thoughtful 
spirit of unity in purpose and in prayer than any we have 
known before.”” The Archbishop was perhaps unwise to 
say quite so much in his valedictory message ; and as Lord 
Davidson of Lambeth he may in due time regret that he 
should have done so: for, indeed, the disunion and 
ceremonial chaos in the Church of England are altogether 
beyond description. 

As the Archbishop retires, the new Prayer Book is just 
about to make its regular appearance as a copyright publi- 
cation, the copyright being vested in the House of Bishops. 
It is part of the anomalous situation that the ‘ deposited 
book,” as it is officially styled, has hitherto been obtainable 
only in a tentative blue-book form, and that during the 
recurrent debates of the past twelve months the bulk of the 
people who allowed themselves to get excited about the 
book had never seen a copy. Had they wished to see it 
they would have found no little difficulty in satisfying their 
curiosity, and their surprise, and probably disappointment, 
would have been considerable if they had succeeded in 
getting hold of it. Probably the great majority of the lay 
public assumed, after the second adverse vote in the House, 
that the book was done with and that we should hear no 
more about it. Nothing, of course, could well be further 
from the facts, as everyone is now aware; for during the 
present autumn there has developed, as between the 
Bishops and the clergy, a state of things which, peculiarly 
interesting in itself, will lead many thousands of not un- 
friendly onlookers to agree that Canon Scott-Holland and 
his cronies were not far wreng when they talked of the 
Church of England as “ a dear funny old thing.” 

The present stage of the affair may be said to have begun 
immediately after the second rejection, when several Bishops 
allowed it to be known that they agreed with Lord Hugh 
Cecil and would sanction the use of the alternative Prayer 
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Book in their dioceses. Apart altogether from the later 
collective action of the Bishops, this attitude and intention 
raised the central question of the Anglican Establishment— 
namely, the nature and extent of the control that is vested 
in Parliament. The temptation to play with the ancient 
problem of Sovereignty was, as we should have expected, 
irresistible to all Oxford theorists, and the Anglican papers 
were filled once more with declarations upon Church and 
State, concurrent authority, the Royal Supremacy, and 
what not. The Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
for example, delivered himself pontifically in the University 
Church : 

English citizens (said Dr. Goudge) are either ipso facto members 
of the Church, or they are not. If they are, the performance of their 
duties as Churchmen must be enforced upon them, not only in 
theory but in practice. If they are not, they must not claim a 
share in the settlement of the Church’s worship. 

This sounds beautifully clear, although, as the Regius 
Professor is aware, the Low Church leaders in Parliament 
would have been nowhere without the support of the 
Nonconformist stalwarts. Their answer is that the author- 
ised Prayer Book of 1662 is a schedule of the Act of Unifor- 
mity, and therefore, in strict constitutional theory, Parlia- 
ment is invested with full authority, not only in matters 
of Church government, but also in matters of liturgy and 
practice. Part of the Anglican rejoinder to this is that 
the Parliament of 1662 consisted wholly of Churchmen, 
and that there could at that time be no thought of a Parlia- 
ment in which members of the National Church would be 
in a minority. Quite so; but national institutions exist 
in a developing society. The Church of England has 
remained a political establishment. The clergy and the 
mass of the laity have not only accepted the State connec- 
tion; they have insisted upon the full privileges coming to 
them under that connection, and therefore, it would seem, 
they cannot put their own limitation upon the Acts of 
Uniformity and Supremacy. However, the authority of 
Parliament has not in modern times been exercised over the 
Church in matters of worship—if we except Disraeli’s 
abortive Act of 1875. It was this absence of all legislative 
control, coupled with the growing demand for self-govern- 
ment, which led to the creation of the Church Assembly, 
and thereafter, inevitably, to the production of the alterna- 
tive Prayer Book, with, no less inevitably, the reassertion 
of Parliamentary authority in the shape of the Commons’ 
veto. 

Practically, however, the Bishops can go forward along 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s line of the permissive use of the alterna- 
tive Prayer Book. There is nothing to stop them unless 
the clergy block the way, as they have done, most effectually, 
in the metropolitan diocese. At the recent Synod, held 
in somewhat dramatic circumstances at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, the Bishop of London was made to suffer his own 
especially sharp rebuff. He asked for the support of his 
clergy in respect of the alternative book, and he submitted 
six resolutions. Upon four of these he was decisively 
beaten, while gaining a majority on the remaining two— 
concerning, chiefly, the day-to-day reservation of the 
consecrated elements. On the resolution referring to the 
use of the alternative Prayer Book the Bishop of London 
was worsted by a combination of the two irreconcilable 
extremes—the Evangelicals who reject the book, and the 
Anglo-Catholics, who are determined to resist all discipline. 
The result is that the London diocese remains in its normal 
condition of chaos and rebellion, a condition for which, 
as is perfectly well known, the simple-minded Bishop 
comes in for rather unmerciful censure from his distracted 
brethren of the Bench. At a rough guess, there are in the 
metropolitan area at least 150 of the Anglo-Catholic clergy 
who go their own way, take no notice whatever of episcopal 
remonstrance, and manipulate the rubric altogether to their 


own taste; while in a certain number of churches the 
irregularities are carried to such an extreme that virtually 
nothing of the English ritual remains. The Bishops, from 
the beginning, have made at least one absurd mistake in 
tactics. They have tried to argue that the alternative 
Prayer Book would restore uniformity and make discipline 
practicable. It would, demonstrably, do neither. 

And in the meantime the Anglican papers furnish from 
week to week a searching commentary upon Lord Davidson’s 
vision of a Church united more than ever before “ in purpose 
and in prayer.” Those to whom the religious press is an 
unexplored province can have no conception of the debate 
upon the Church of England services that is incessantly 
going on. It is never allowed to pause, though it is con- 
tinually making a fresh start, and, alike in the editorial 
and the correspondence columns the interest is maintained. 
This curiously English non-stop engagement is concerned 
not with the Prayer Books alone, but with the practical 
business of arranging services; and the impartial reader 
will note that the hottest encounters occur in the clash over 
the Eucharist and Morning Prayer. The laity, it is clear, 
have been aroused by the concerted Anglo-Catholic assault 
upon ‘ moth-eaten Mattins,” as they are contemptuously 
called. Angry complaints are made against the Anglo- 
Catholic teaching that “‘ the best Christians ” are those who 
attend both the early celebration and the choral Eucharist 
which, over a large part of the field, has taken the place of 
Morning Prayer. This development, it is plain, is due 
entirely to the clergy, for what “‘ life and liberty ” can the 
ordinary churchman see in attendance at two Communion 
services on Sunday morning? One party demands con- 
tinual change in the services, with the frequent making of 
special occasions. The opposition replies that in the 
Church of England the last thing wanted is change, for, 
as one expresses it, the people like to associate the national 
rubric with the things—such as England, religion, and the 
Conservative Party—which are unchangeable and eternal. 
From all this two conclusions, among many, may be said 
to emerge : first, that the practices of the Church of England 
to-day are not regulated by any Book of Common Prayer ; 
and secondly, that if any of the Bishops hope to find a 
method of discipline for their anarchic clergy, they are 
living in a wholly fantastic realm. 


THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 
A DAY’S journey across Scotland in the “ Fall” is a 


veritable beauty-feast, even in an old-fashioned 

railway carriage. We have just been enjoying 
such a traverse from the Firth of Clyde to Aberdeen, and it 
was over all too soon. It seemed in many places like a 
gorgeous tapestry before which we passed, for though the 
same themes were repeated—beech and wild cherry, horse- 
chestnut and lime, rowan and sycamore—there was 
individuality in every wood. It was like a fugue in colour 
—nothing new after the first announcements, and yet all 
was new. As we looked at the withering leaves in their 
transfiguration, we felt that there was an artistic as well as 
scientific appropriateness in calling them “ the flowers of 
the forest.” The flower is foliar when it is young; the leaf 
is floral when it grows old. 

It is no conceit to say that each season has _ its 
characteristic colours. For spring is marked by the delicate 
green of seedlings and just unfolded leaves, the yellow of 
celandine and crocus, with white in the snowdrops and in 
the anemones of the wood. In summer there is more 
brilliant orange, and a new note is struck by red poppics, 
blue hairbells, and purple foxglove. For autumn the 
colours are gold and flame and blood. In winter there are 
the dark-coloured leafless boughs, the browns of the bare 
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ground, and the white blankets of snow happed over the 
sleepers. 

Why do leaves fall? The answer is still incomplete, for 
the botanists have not told us yet how it is that a foisting- 
off layer grows across the base of the leaf-stalk and brings 
about the dislodgment. We know what happens, but we 
do not know what physiological stimulus leads to this new 
growth at the appropriate time. On the other hand, it is 
useful to recall the fact that the leaves have been working 
hard throughout the summer months, building up sugar 
and other carbon-compounds out of soil-water and air. 
For it is likely enough that the furnishings of the leaf- 
laboratories suffer from wear and tear. Moreover, the 
supply of water is checked by the lack of warmth in earth 
and air, and the slowing of the sap-current robs the leaves 
of their vigour. Unless they are evergreens, they soon 
begin to lose more water than they are gaining, and this is 
the beginning of the end. 

Something must also be allowed for the usual constitu- 
tional adjustment of the unfolded leaf’s life tenure to a 
few months, a kind of punctuation that we are familiar 
with in other and very different connections, such as the 
moulting of feathers. It is useful to the bird to get 
its feathers, sometimes tattered and torn, replaced by a 
fresh growth at the end of summer, especially if a migratory 
flight is soon to follow. By a selection of variations in 
constitutional rhythms an annual moult has been established 
in most birds, and an annual fall of the leaves in most trees. 
The advantage of this punctuation to the tree is that it 
reduces the surface of vulnerability during the winter, and 
also reduces the demands for water. In evergreens the 
skin is usually toughened and the transpiration of water- 
vapour into the air is less than usual. But even in 
evergreens the leaves have a limited length of life, the 
maximum being about ten years, the average much less. 

What happens before the leaves fall? Besides the 
change of colour, to which we shall return, there is in the 
dying foliage an interesting retreat of most of the useful 
material into the stem. There is a transference of living 
matter and its products into the permanent parts of the 
plant, so that the falling leaves contain little but dead 
skeleton and waste products. Here we have one of the 
few occasions when plants can be said to get rid of 
nitrogenous waste as animals do, for although plants form 
nitrogenous excretions, even urea in some cases, they are 
able by a neat physiological arrangement to mask the 
poisonousness of these, and to use them over again as a 
source of nitrogen. This is very important since plants are 
restricted to the nitrogen-supplies that are available in the 
nitrates and so forth of the soil. While animals are apt to 
suffer from excess of nitrogen, plants are more likely to 
suffer from a deficiency ; and in the sundews and butter- 
worts on the moor we see that insect-catching has been 
resorted to as a way of making up for the scarcity of 
nitrogenous salts in the unready soil. But our particular 
point here is that the shedding of the leaves may be said to 
include an actual excretion of waste. Was there ever a 
finer instance of “ beauty for ashes ” ? 

Another preliminary of great importance is the ingrowing 
of the partition of soft, juicy cells at the base of the leaf- 
stalk. This partition or “ absciss ”’ layer forms a springy 
cushion that helps in foisting off the leaf. It gradually cuts 
across the stalk bundles until the attachment is so delicate 
that it is broken by a gust of wind. But to the stem side 
of the spongy cushion there is a corky layer which forms a 
sear over the wound. Thus there is bandaging as well as 
amputation. It is interesting to look at some of these 
sears, on the horse-chestnut branches, for instance, to see 
the patterns made by the fibro-vascular bundles that have 
been cut across. On some of the roads there are drifts of 


withered leaves through which the school children wade 
merrily, and it looks at first as if this must mean a great 
annual loss to the trees. This impression must be corrected 
by noticing the emptiness of the leaves that have withered 
well. The tree is not much impoverished and what would 
be a source of weakness in winter is avoided. 

Even at Martinmas in Scotland there is a brave show of 
withered leaves on many of the woods, more, of course, in 
the valleys, like those of the Tay and the Dee, than near 
the coast where the fall is earlier. The display at Birnam 
or on Deeside is not so striking as on the maple-clad banks 
of the St. Lawrence, but we are inclined to think that it is 
subtler, not only because our woods are more heterogeneous, 
but because there is a greater complexity of tints. The 
question of colour in organisms is usually difficult, and we 
must confine ourselves here to the broad facts. When there 
is a sudden frost followed by a storm of wind, the leaves 
are wrenched off very green. They have not had time to 
wither. Normally, however, there is a disintegration of 
the chlorophyll complex, which consists of four pigments, 
two chlorophyll-greens (with curious resemblances to the 
hzmoglobin or reddish pigment of our blood) and two very 
different chlorophyll-yellows which are related to the 
colouring matter of butter and yolk of egg. The breaking 
down of the chlorophyll-yellows seems to be in great part 
the cause of the gold and orange of many withering leaves, 
But the finest colour-effects are brought about by the 
appearance of special pigments, probably decomposition- 
products, which give the brilliant reds and purples that 
delight our eyes. One of the commonest of these special 
pigments is anthocyan, abundant in many flowers and fruits, 
which is regarded by some as a glucoside, that is to say, a 
combination of tannin and sugar. As every leaf is a sugar 
factory and as tannin is a widely distributed by-product in 
plants, it is not surprising that there should be anthocyan, 
It is certain that anthocyan may be of use as an advertise- 
ment in flowers, and it is possible that it may be of some 
service on the rosy-cheeked apples, but as for its occurrence 
in withering leaves, it is probably a secondary by-product, 
not in itself of any value. It is an expression of healthy 
living harmonious dying, and its beauty is not less if it has 
no use. 

The leaves fall to the ground and many of them are broken 
down by moulds and microbes, sinking back for a while 
into the domain of the inorganic. Others are nibbled by 
animals and enter quickly upon a new journey of life. 
Others are buried by earthworms and help to form the 
vegetable mould in which are cradled the seedlings of 
another year. And so the world goes round. 

They told us in our childhood a story of fairy gold that 
delighted those to whom it was given, but was all changed 
by next morning into withered leaves. Yet when we look 
at our autumnal bouquet, made of the flowers of the forest, 
and think of the retreat of particles from the foliage into 
the stem, of the foisting-off cushion and the healing scar, 
of the breaking-down of the chlorophyll-pigments and the 
appearance of a new splendour in dying, we see our withered 
leaves turn into fairy gold. 

J. Artuur THomMson. 


Correspondence 


THE COMING LIBERAL-LABOUR 
ALLIANCE 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—In your article under the above title, you say: 
Conservative-Liberal combination is quite unimaginable.” 


“A 
Why 


is such a combination any less imaginable than an alliance of 
the Liberal and Labour Parties ? ; 
It is true that Liberal and Labour are united in their common 
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desire to turn Mr. Baldwin out. But what reason is there to 
believe the two will work together when that common aim has 
been achieved ? If Liberalism presents, as its leaders all assert, 
an alternative to Conservatism and Socialism, it is as near to 
Mr. Baldwin as it is to Mr. MacDonald and is equally opposed 
to both. 

Mr. Llovd George was quite at home as head of a Liberal- 
Conservative Coalition; and to-day he often appears to be 
seeking Conservative support. In this Parliament, many of 
his own supporters have voted with the Government as often 
as they have voted with the Opposition, and who knows how 
Liberal leaders in the country will manceuvre next ? 

Is it not wiser, therefore, to abjure the liberty of prophesying 
and face the simple facts ? The Labour Party might break in 
its leaders’ hands if they now act on your advice and shake 
hands with “‘L. G.” and his colleagues. After the General 
Election has taken place, facts will determine in which direction 
each of the three cats will jump. We may see another Liberal- 
Conservative Coalition before the end of another year.—Yours, 
etc., T. W. MERCER, 

Ex-Co-operative Candidate for the 
Moseley Division. 
23 Grendon Gardens, 
Wembley Park. 
November 13th. 


[If the Labour Party were really an idealistic and revolutionary 
Socialist party there might be something in what Mr. Mercer says. 
But many of its leading members are not Socialists and it has 
abandoned theoretical Socialism as a practical policy. A Liberal- 
Conservative Coalition is in fact quite inconceivable in present 
circumstances. Reference to the Lloyd-George Coalition of 
1918-22 is as much beside the point as would be reference to the 
Labour-Libera]-Conservative Coalition of 1915—1918. In the 
long run, serious differences may appear between Liberal and 
Labour programmes and ideals, but between the Liberal and 
Labour programmes for the immediate future there is hardly 
any discernible difference at all. They could co-operate 
for the duration of the next Parliament and do a great deal of 
valuable work without any serious difficulties being likely to 
arise between them. The suggestion that the gulf between 
Liberal and Labour is as wide as that between Liberal and 
Conservative is, from a practical point of view, plain nonsense— 
a mere party shibboleth.—Eb. N.S.] 


SAFEGUARDING 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Why cannot our Labour leaders be more practical ? 
Their “ Safeguarding ’’ amendment is particularly fatuous. 
It is certainly desirable that we should aim at international 
action in order to raise low foreign labour standards, but we 
should have to wait years before anythirg was done. Mr. 
MacDonald would completely shut out the products of all nations 
which do not conform to our standards. But at the outset, 
a Labour Government would assuredly foster trade relations 
with Russia. In the next breath, we would exclude her products, 
because of her low standard of living. We should stultify 
ourselves. In any case, a policy of exclusion is sure to cause 
antagonism and resentment. 

But is this policy really part of the Labour programme? I 
do hot think that anyone knows. The Labour Party’s fiscal 
policy reminds me of Polignac, the Minister of Charles X., of 
whom it was said: “* He has made up his mind, but he does not 
know exactly to what.”—Yours, etc., 

P. P.. Hircecocr. 


SMALLHOLDINGS 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 


Sir—I have read with more interest than astonishment 
criticisms of my paper on smallholdings and smallholders, and 
I cannot avoid the suspicion that my critics are guilty of the 
offence they lay to my charge when they suggest that I have 
allowed theories to stand in the way of facts. 

Perhaps your readers will need no assurances in this matter, 
but I would like to offer one to them. My views of the question 
are founded upon close observation of actual conditions in 
England and Wales and upon conversations with the men who 
are directing land settlement in all parts of the country. I will 
only quote two instances to show how deeply rooted is the desire 
for smallholdings. 


One Government official who looks after a group of counties 


told me that last year 94 per cent. of the smallholders in that 
large area had paid their rent to time and were carrying on 
cheerfully in spite of the prevailing depression. Another 
authority, in Lincolnshire, told me of a single holding of good 
land at high rent for which he had thirty-four applications, 
twenty-nine or thirty of the applicants being fully qualified 
to take charge. Many of the counties have a waiting list that 
runs into three figures. 

So far as comment on European conditions is concerned, I 
would like to say that from the South of Portugal right along 
to the Black Sea I have observed agricultural conditions as 
closely as I am able, over a period of five-and-twenty years, 
and I still think that for tens of thousands of people the life 
of the peasant proprietor satisfies all normal longings. That 
the towns are exercising their influence in these days of easy 
communication is undoubted, but on the other hand, one finds 
very many people who, having lived awhile in the great cities, 
are prepared to sacrifice everything to be back in the service 
of Mother Earth. In short, land hunger is a very real thing, 
and it is not lessened because the present Government has taken 
no steps worth mentioning to satisfy the craving and has even 
hampered it by giving the latest Act a permissive clause that 
enables County Councils to make a public display of their inca- 
pacity to rise to the height of a great occasion.—Yours, etc., 


> L. B. 
London. 


November 12th. 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND 
To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—After the magnificent playing of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra last week, we shall no doubt get the usual crop of 
excuses for the comparative failure of our own orchestras, and 
the old cures will be recommended—permanent establishment 
under one conductor—more rehearsals, ete. But all these 
criticisms and recommendations seem to be beside the mark. 

The real trouble is that our orchestral musicians lack enthusi- 
asm for music as an art—to them it is merely a method of getting 
a living. 

We have players, as far as technique is concerned, who are 
at least the equal of the continental musicians, and we possess 
three or four conductors of outstanding ability. 

It is not so long since I saw one of our most gifted conductors 
trying to get a little fire out of the second violins of one of our 
foremost orchestras. Result—copious perspiration for himself, 
and about as much response from the musicians as might have 
been expected from a phalanx of imperturbable Berkeley Square 
butlers. Dignity !—yes, a dignity that refused to be disturbed 
by any excitable conductor, a dignity that seemed to reply, 
“Dinna fash yersel’, laddie.” 

Until this air of dignified contempt (whether real or assumed) 
gives place to a recognition and love of music as an art and not 
as mere commerce, all the organisation in the world will not 
make the playing of our orchestras equal to that of the Berlin 
Philharmonic, every member of which gives his best with all 
the ardour of a soloist whose only trammels are those necessitated 
by playing in community with a conductor whose direction he 
respects.— Yours, etc., ERNEST Haywoop. 

105 St. James’s Road, 

S.W. 17. 


THE GORDON-ENGLAND BODY 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of November 8rd, your motoring corres- 
pondent mentions the Gordon-England type of body building, 
as being “ dear to buy.” This statement, we think, must have 
been made under a misapprehension, because the fact is that 
Gordon-England bodies are cheap to buy, having regard to 
their specifications, and compare very favourably with any 
other type of body on the market. 

It may interest you to know that one or two well-known firms, 
such as The Austin Co., The Triumph Co., The Standard Co., 
and the like, standardise these bodies, and we can assure you 
that the price at which the business is obtained is extremely 
competitive. 

We know that to-day we can produce the Gordon-England 
type of body in direct competition on price, quality for quality, 
with any other forms of construction at present on the market, 
with the exception of the all-steel body. We are naturally 
precluded from competing at the present moment with these 
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prices, because very vast quantities of production are required 
to enable one to compete in that market. When, however, our 
business expands to that extent, we shall be able to produce 
bodies in all-metal which are, frankly, better and at the same 
time competitive on price, with anything else offered of this 
kind. 

We shall be grateful, therefore, if you will correct at an early 
date this misconception in regard to the cost of the Gordon- 
England type of construction.—Yours, etc., 

E. C. GoRDON-ENGLAND. 

{Our Motoring correspondent writes: ‘* Gordon-England 
Ltd. take exception to my statement that their excellent aero 
type of saloon body is “‘ dear to buy.” This statement was 
perfectly true, but they have pointed out that it deserves one 
small amplification. If anybody orders an England body on 
a small or medium chassis, for which such bodies are not mass- 
produced, the price will be very high. There are, however, 
a few makes of chassis (notably Austin, Triumph and Standard) 
for which the England body is produced on a standardised 
system at a competitive figure. The firm is now, I understand, 
planning the application of such standardised bodies at com- 
petitive prices to other chassis. Meanwhile, in regard to most 
chassis my statement holds good.”—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
TOLSTOY AND IBSEN 


RECENT writer in the Mercure de France, 
A protesting against a critical bracketing together 
of these two names as literary anarchists, has 
declared that whereas Tolstoy was truly anarchistic in 
spirit, Ibsen was the exact opposite. Tolstoy, he says, 
seemed to believe in and certainly preached consistently 
that the natural goodness of man is distorted and cramped 
by bad institutions, whereas Ibsen never attacked institu- 
tions, but in every revelation that he made of a particular 
tragedy he showed that the fault lay in the deficiencies 
of the human individuals concerned. Ibsen’s attitude is, 
pursued the writer, most clearly shown in the remark 
which he puts into the mouth of old Ekdal in The Wild 
Duck, when, speaking of the wild duck’s plunge into the 
depths of the swamp when wounded mortally, he says: 
‘“Only a very clever dog can ever dive deep down and 
bring the wounded wild duck safely up to the surface 
again.” 

In none of Ibsen’s plays is there ever to be found, says 
our French critic, wn chien assez habile—a dog who is 
clever enough—and if Ibsen can be described as a pessimist, 
it is on that account only. Obviously from such a point 
of view it is Tolstoy who is the real pessimist, because he 
starts by assuming that the raw human material is good, 
but that somehow through the badness of civilisation it is 
corrupted. Why and how civilisation should have gone 
wrong he does not satisfactorily explain, whereas in Ibsen’s 
plays it is clear that human civilisation is imperfect because 
individual man is imperfect, and that every society is 
defective since it reflects the shortcomings and vices of 
the individuals who compose it. There is more hope in 
this attitude because better human beings may be born, 
and then society will improve, whereas what is to be done 
if man’s goodness can always be brought to nought by 
unknown and uncontrolled influences? But with these 
remarks in my mind during the recent preformances at 
the Arts Theatre Club of Tolstoy’s The Power of Darkness 
and The Fruits of Enlightenment, and of Ibsen’s John 
Gabriel Borkman, it was interesting to discover the abstract 
categorical nature of the French writer’s criticism. The 
two Tolstoy plays seemed much more human, and in a 
sense real than the Ibsen play, and of the two artists Ibsen 
seemed the more theoretical and dogmatic. It is true 
that Tolstoy has a belief in the cleansing and reconstructive 


power of confession and repentance which appears some- 
what arbitrary to us. At the end of The Power of Darkness 
he makes Akim say: 


(with rapture) Speak, my son! 


. Tell everything—you'll fee] 
etter ! 


Confess to God, don’t fear men! God—God! It is He! 
And then after Nikita has confessed : 

(rapturously) God will forgive you, my own son! 

(embraces him) You have had no mercy on yourself, He wil! 

show mercy on you! God—God! It is He. 

Nikita and Akim are no doubt true to Russian character 
as Tolstoy knew it, and they have a certain universality 
which makes a strong appeal to us Westerners even to-day 
when the symbols and metaphors used by Tolstoy tend to 
darken rather than illumine his meaning ;_ but, nevertheless, 
there is a gulf between the Western and the Russian, or 
Tolstoyan, attitude which time is widening. The tougher 
fibre of the Westerner is shown in the difficulty we have 
in indulging in the luxury, the consolation and the dog- 
matism of confession and repentance. For confession 
and repentance involve the perception and the belief in 
the necessity of sin, and in the free-will of a sinner who 
must both sin and repent. Tolstoy does not ask the 
natural question which we ask: Why did Nikita sin if 
it were bad for him to sin? He accepts “ sin” as a part 
of God’s plan. He does not re-inquire into the nature 
either of “* sin” or of ‘‘ God.” These are the unquestioned 
postulates with which he begins, and he thinks he under- 
stands exactly what they mean. But, unfortunately, for 
us it is not so simple. These ‘“ postulates ” are no longer 
postulates but assumptions, as relative in their truth as 
we have found the once invulnerable axioms of Euclid 
to be. We cannot accept any description of ‘“ God,” 
of His “‘ plan” or of “sin” which theology or science 
can offer us. Science, indeed, to-day admits its inability 
to supply a definition, a hypothesis or a description which 
covers all the known facts; but Tolstoy, who was a 
thorough Easterner in his impatience with the slow delving 
laborious methods of the West, was content to accept a 
given ideal of God and of a good man because his reforming 
zeal, his passionate nature, needed a principle of belief 
on which we could act. He took his religious ideals from 
the New Testament, and based his indictment of the ills 
of society upon the obvious discrepancy between the way 
of living prescribed by Jesus and that practised by modern 
society. 

The thinkers of this generation are inclined to suspect a 
certain inadequacy in the ideals of the New Testament. not 
on a priori, but upon purely experimental grounds. An 
hypothesis which does not ‘“‘ work,” a description which 
does not cover all the known facts is suspect, no matter 
whose authority it rests upon, and although we cannot say 
that the ideals of the New Testament are false, we are now 
inclined to believe that they are incomplete—just as 
Newton’s geometric conceptions of the universe have proved 
to be, not false, but incomplete. 

I personally find that I do not share Akim’s rapture over 
the repentance of his son ; nor do I understand the meaning 
of, “‘ God will forgive you, my own son.” But this in no 
way detracts from the revelation of human nature which 
Tolstoy gives us in this fine play. Nikita is an imperfect 
man by his own standards, not by any theoretic ideal. He 
suffers, that is the indictment of his way of life by himself. 
And Tolstoy’s genius is shown by the reality he gives to 
Nikita. In so creating a real character who lives and 
suffers Tolstoy has done the artist’s work of revelation, and 
this cannot be diminished by any theological interpretation 
which is given to Nikita’s conduct. It remains a mystery 


why Nikita lived and suffered as he did, and we are all the 
wiser when we discern that no satisfactory explanation of 
this mystery exists. 
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But with Ibsen it is not so easy to separate the artist from 
the thinker. Tolstoy remained an artist by the sheer 
vitality of his human genius which purged his best creations 
of all rationalising and falsifying attitudes. Ibsen, with a 
more sceptical intelligence, did not often attain the 
unity of creation, but had to make his characters 
participate in the judgment which the more intellectual are 
always, in real life, making upon their own conduct. 
Whereas Tolstoy’s characters judged their actions conven- 
tionally and therefore seem to belong more naturally to 
their own society, Ibsen’s characters are, like Ibsen himself, 
rebels and adventurers in thought. But they do not turn 
out to be more complete, more fully developed men and 
women than Tolstoy’s characters—as they should if they 
were truly more complete men and women of higher 
intellectual development—for we find ourselves more 
sceptical of John Gabriel Borkman and of Ella than we are 
of Nikita and Aniyusha. 

I believe wholly in Nikita and Aniyusha and they remain, 
what all real human beings remain after the most exhaustive 
analysis, unexplained mysteries. But I know too much 
about John Gabriel Borkman and Ella. They are too 
completely explained to be quite real, and when Ella says 
to Borkman, “ You have committed the one unpardonable 
crime, you have killed the love-life in me,” I am _ not 
convinced—not even when it is as beautifully said as 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell said it, at the Arts Theatre Club, 
this week. Ibsen is so much “cleverer”’ and more 
“modern” than Tolstoy that he is too sensible to be an 
anarchist or to pin his faith to any creed or dogma, but, like 
all the moderns, he cannot live without explanations, and 
they must be new ones. By sheer intensity of will and 
feeling he gives life to his characters, but by the devilish 
need to understand completely what is happening to them 
he creates a plot which is too artificial and self-contained, 
and in that plot his characters, like intellectual, hot-house- 
bred products, sometimes wither and die when put upon 
the stage in front of a living audience. 

But what a pleasure it is to see in the theatre such plays 
as Tolstoy’s The Power of Darkness and The Fruits of 
Enlightenment and Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman! The 
Arts Theatre Club is to be congratulated on these 
productions. If I prefer the natural anarchy of that fine 
tragedy The Power of Darkness and that brilliant and 
amusing comedy The Fruits of Enlightenment to the too 
narrowly ordered logic of John Gabriel Borkman, I am not 
blind to the psychological insight and imaginative power of 
the latter play. What a pity it is that we have to depend 
upon centenary celebrations to get a chance to see such 
plays performed in London ! 

J. B.-W. 


Art 


THE TIGER AND THE 
WATER-LILIES 
Nc all the actors who were prominently in- 


volved in the tragedy of Versailles have by now 

died or apologised. M. Clemenceau has done 
neither. By dying he could have become a_ national 
monument; his apology, allowing for American rights, 
would have made him a multi-millionaire in francs. Instead, 
he unveiled his own statue and drew a veil over himself. 
But occasionally a rumble is heard from the black cloud of 
his invisibility, and a scarifying flash darts forth. He 
snaps out a phrase to a friend, as one might crack a whip. 
And somehow it gets into the papers, and somebody’s 
Teputation is destroyed for the moment, or a hundred or so 


important people are seized with a violent trembling. 
Then, after an intimation that the tiger’s claws are still 
sharp, all is silence once more. 

But occasionally, in that absence of the memoirs which 
must keep many of his former associates in a torment of 
doubtful security, he directs a film or writes a tantalisingly 
harmless book. There was, for instance, that cinemato- 
graphic invasion of the kingdom of Messrs. Sax Rohmer and 
Wallace, which at any rate made one thankful that Paris 
has no Limehouse. And there was a little book on Demos- 
thenes, issued in a collection intended primarily for the 
instruction of the simple and the young. O sancia simplici- 
tas! 

Now, in the same series, ‘‘ Noble Lives—Great Works,”’ 
comes a book on Claude Monet*, the most important that 
M. Clemenceau has written, not only since his retirement, 
but during his whole life. It is at once a litany on the theme 
of ‘‘ Let us now praise famous men,” a hymn to friendship, 
and the homage of the man of action to the artist. The 
tiger who made Europe his jungle has halted at the edge 
of a pool of water-lilies in a village garden. 

A veteran of the battle of impressionism, when at last 
he had overcome the indifference of the public and the 
derision of the critics, Monet was able to establish himself 
in a comfortable little domain at Giverny and practise 
Voltaire’s final rule of life. But having cultivated his gar- 
den, he found that there was yet another necessity to be 
fulfilled before death came, which was to paint it; and 
for the last decade of his life he painted his pool of water- 
lilies. We are lucky enough to have one of these canvases 
in the Tate, though they are to be seen in their real glory 
in the orangery of the Tuileries garden. As to a task 
imposed by more than his own will, the old painter, “‘ with 
the brow of one of Vauban’s bastions,”’ dedicated himself 
to this labour. He was dying, but he lived the longer for 
it ; threatened with blindness, his eyes were operated upon, 
and he painted the better. In the face of every darkness 
he proclaimed the triumph of light. 

“* He gave a great contented laugh when you asked him 
why he was not decorated.” That in itself was curious, 
when you remember that a Frenchman’s dearest dream is 
to be able to make that little flick of the thumb on the left 
lapel of the coat, which at the same time brushes away a 
possible speck of dust and draws attention to the honorific 
ribbon. But Monet was altogether a curious man; even 
M. Clemenceau, who probably knows more about the 
species than most of us, admits that there was something 
about him which he could not understand, yet which he 
devotedly admired. Perhaps, he hazards, it had something 
to do with the retina of Monet’s eyes, perhaps all the 
physical and intellectual organisation of the man had cul- 
minated in the enlargement of the particular sense of sight. 
At any rate, it was a very extraordinary thing that when 
they walked together in the garden at Giverny, Monet 
only saw the water-lilies. 

What M. Clemenceau saw he does not tell us. Was it 
one of those éerrains vagues just outside the Paris long since 
dead, at the moment when he was acquitting himself at 
the ridiculous ceremony of a duel, against some abominably 
slandered political opponent, with the proficiency which 
earned him a world-nickname ? Was it that strange day’s 
promenade in the fog, accompanying the soul in agony of 
the Baron de Reinach, which so mysteriously left the earth 
a few hours after they parted? Was it a gathering of 
bewildered gentlemen round a table at Versailles? One 
can imagine M. Clemenceau suddenly rubbing his eyes, 
and, as he found his amazing old friend still gazing at the 
water-lilies with a rapt expression, asking himself the 
meaning of reality. T. W. Earp. 





* Claude Monet—Les Nymphéas. Par Georges Clemenceau. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


VERYBODY knows the Harleian Miscellany by 
name at least, but few, with the exception of 


researchers, dip into it. It is composed of a series 
of tracts and pamphlets selected from the library of Edward 
Harley, second Earl of Oxford, by William Oldys, his 
secretary; and it was first published in eight volumes 
between the years 1744 and 1776, with an introduction by 
Dr. Johnson. It has been reissued several times, and 
perhaps the best edition is the one edited by Thomas Park 
between the years 1808 and 1813. The Miscellany itself 
is an extraordinary hotch-potch ; it contains an enormous 
amount of interesting matter, some of it gruesome, such 
as a little quarto dated 1610 translated from the French, 
and entitled The Terrible and Deserved Death of Francis 
Ravilliack, Showing the Manner of his Strange Torment at 
his Execution upon the Friday the 25th May last past, for the 
Murther of the late French King, Henry IV. His torture 
began by his being bound to a St. Andrew’s cross, and then 
the hand with the knife chained to it (wherewith he slew 
the King) and half his arm were put into a portable 
furnace of flaming brimstone until it was consumed. I 
will pass over the rest of the description. The writer of the 
pamphlet seems to take great satisfaction in the “ horrible 
roares even like the dying man tormented in the brazen 
bull and the Tyrant Phalaris ” which the victim uttered. 

a * * 

I turn with some personal interest to a small pamphlet 
on the Evils of Chess, a game which I prefer before all others. 
I did not think that the writer of this broadsheet, which 
appeared in London in 1680, made out a very strong case 
against the game. He is of the opinion of the Reverend 
Mr. Baxter, “‘ that the student that needeth Chess or Cards 
to please his mind I doubt hath a carnal empty mind.” 
The broadsheet writer’s arguments are firstly that it is a 
great time-waster, which does not seem to me a reason for 
condemning any occupation in a world in which we do all 
day long many worse things with time than waste it. The 
writer was evidently a natural Chess player, for he confesses 
that “it hath had with me a fascinating property ; I have 
been bewitched by it: when I have begun I have not had 
the power to give over.” He appears to have been a 
clergyman, for he says “It” (that is to say, Chess) ‘* has 
followed me into my study, into my pulpit; when I have 
been praying or preaching I have in my thoughts been 
playing at Chess; then I have had, as it were, a chess 
board before my eyes; then I have been thinking how I 
might have obtained the stratagem of my antagonist, or 
make such and such motions to his disadvantage; nay, 
I have heard of one who was playing at chess in his thoughts 
as appeared by his words when he lay dying.” (This is an 
argument which seems to cut both ways.) When he goes 
on to add that it has caused him to break many solemn 
resolutions and vows, because he has sometimes promised 
to play games with people and not kept his word, it appears 
rather far-fetched to lay the blame upon the game. He 
reports that John Huss was an enthusiastic chess player, 
but “‘ that he was greatly troubled with the using of this 
game a little before his death.” 

* * * 

There are some scraps of information about the poet, 
Robert Greene, to be found in the Miscellany, of whom we 
have been lately reminded by his delightful appearance in 
Mrs. Woolf’s Orlando : 

Orlando for all his knowledge of mankind was puzzled where 
to place him. There was something about him which belonged 
neither to servant, squire, or noble. The head, with its rounded 
forehead and beaked nose was fine, but the chia receded. The 


eyes were brilliant, but the lips hung loose and slobbered. It wag 

the expression of the face as a whole, however, that was disquieting, 

There was none of that stately composure which makes the faces 

of the nobility so pleasing to look at ; nor had it any of the dignified 

servility of a well-trained domestic’s face; it was a face seamed, 
puckered, and drawn together. Poet though he was, it seemed ag 
if he were more used to scold than to flatter; to quarrel than to 
coo ; to scramble than to ride; to struggle than to rest; to hate 
than to love. This, too, was shown by the quickness of his move- 
ments ; and by something fiery and suspicious in his glance. Orlando 
was somewhat taken aback. 

And here is a delightful scrap of Nick Greene’s imagined 

conversation : 

**So, my dear Lord,” he continued, settling himself comfortably 
in his chair and rubbing the wine-glass between his fingers, “ we 
must make the best of it, cherish the past and honour those writers— 
there are still a few left of °em—who take antiquity for their model 
and write, not for pay but for Glawr.”” (Orlando could have wished 
him a better accent.) ‘‘ Glawr,”’ said Greene, “is the spur of noble 
minds. Had I a pension of three hundred pounds a year paid 
quarterly, I would live for Glawr alone. I would lie in bed every 
morning reading Cicero. I would imitate his style so that you 
couldn’t tell the difference between us. That’s what I call fine 
writing,” said Greene ; “ that’s what I call Glawr. But it’s neces- 
sary to have a pension to do it.” 

One of the subtler points in that book which delighted 
me was the change in Greene when he is reincarnated in 
modern times, and when Orlando has become “ The Lady 
Orlando.” She recognises in him the scurrilous penny-a- 
liner who had lampooned her and many another in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. But he was a Knight now and a 
Professor with Litt.D. to his name. ‘“‘ Could this be the 
plaguey, restless fellow who had burnt holes in her carpet 
and toasted cheese in the Italian fire-place and told such 
merry stories of Marlowe and the rest that they had seen 
the sun rise nine nights out of ten?” Yes, it is indeed 
** Sir Nicolas,” and as he had done in the old days, he is 
still lamenting that ‘‘ the great age of literature is over ” ; 
only now it is the Elizabethan age he has in mind and not the 
classics. He is still a snob. An essay might be written 
on the influence upon literature of “the club,” and 
*‘ society.” The effect of their fore-runner, the tavern, 
was very different. The tavern is better for erratic writers ; 
the club encourages deliberative, critical writers. “‘ Was 
not writing poetry a secret transaction?” Orlando asked 
herself, ‘‘a voice answering a voice?” Was not all this 
chatter and praise and blame therefore as “ ill-suited as 
could be to th.e thing itself” ? 

* * * 

It was Greene, of course, who described Shakespeare as 
‘“‘an upstart crow beautifying himself with our feathers.” 
He seems to have been something of a bully. Thomas 
Nash, who defended his memory against Gabriel Harvey, 
reminded that author that had Greene been still alive, he 
would have “‘ driven thee to eat thine own book buttered ; 
as I saw him make an Apparator once in a tavern eat his 
citation, wax and all very handsomely served up betwixt 
two dishes.”” Oldys quotes a portrait of Chaucer from 
Greene’s ‘“‘Ode to Vanity of Wanton Writings,” which 
bears the stamp of authoritative tradition. It runs as 
follows : 





His stature was not very tall ; 
Leane he was ; his legs were small ; 
Hos’d within a sock of red ; 
A button’d bonnet on his head : 
From under which, did hang, I weene, 
Silver haires, both bright and sheene. 
His beard was white, and trimmed round ; 
His count’nance blithe, and merry found ; 
A sleeveless jacket, large and wide, 
With many pleightes and skirtes side, 
Of water shamlet did he weare: 
A whittle by his belt he beare. 
His hoes were corned broad afore ; 
His inkhorn at his side he wore ; 
And in his hand he bore a book ; 
Thus did this ancient poct look. 
a * x 
As the Harleian Miscellany is an expensive book, I 
recommend the selection made from it by Henry Savage 


published in_1924 by Cecil Palmer. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Winter Sonata. By Dororuy Epwarps. Wishart. 6s. 
Jehovah’s Day. By Mary Borpen. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg. By Louis Bromrietp. 


55° 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Action. By C. E. Montacur. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


These books have all a literary value. The great difficulty 
in reviewing novels is to maintain a double standard—one 
to judge novels as fiction, and the other as literature. Luckily 
very few novels pretend to be Jiterature, but when they do, it 
ys necessary sometimes to slate them by one rule and praise them 
by another. In anonymous reviewing this distinction is not 
recognised. All fiction is literature, and the Daily Mail, for 
instance, has just referred to an author as “ the chief novelist 
read by the officers of the Brigade of Guards.” No such immor- 
tality can be prophesied for these four books. They lack 
even that quality of meretricious pastoral which is considered 
“ first-rate’? by the Prime Minister. They will remain among 
the chief novelists read by those interested in novels—and 
nothing more. 

Winter Sonata is the most perfect of these books. 
it is tame, dull and uneventful. It has an air of Tchehov, but 
it is less futile than it appears. By the other standard it is 
a delicate and beautiful piece of writing. A series of slight 
variations on winter landscape and on the characters of a few 
villagers which, though always different between one day and 
the next, never perceptibly change from the beginning, except 
in so far as towards the close they are slightly infected by a 
suggestion of spring. 

The key to the book lies in the only intelligent remark made 
by Mr. Premiss, essayist : 


As a novel 


It is perfectly true about all young people. The whole universe 
is bounded for them by their own personality. They can’t get 
outside themselves. They are as incapable of loving another person 
as you are incapable of loving an inhabitant of Mars. It is a very 
interesting and even a very beautiful phase of adolescence. 

This phase of adolescence is what the book describes. In 
the cramped winter quarters of the little village, all the char- 
acters live in complete isolation, as selfish and egotistical as 
the picnickers in The Cherry Orchard. The only being capable 
of putting them into communication with each other is Mr. 
Premiss who, though far more selfish than any of them, is the 
only one to realise that even selfishness can be better exploited 
by a minimum of curiosity about someone else. His effect on 
the village is in a mild way the same as that of a discovered statue 
of Priapus on the characters of Mr. Bromfield’s book. When he 
goes away he has left all three girls conscious of their beauty in 
a way in which they were not before—but they are still un- 
conscious of each other. We most of us can remember that our 
first falling in love went without reciprocation, but Miss Edwards 
proves that it also went without the desire for it. Pauline takes 
it for granted that she can only see Premiss by following him on 
his walks. So does Alexander. Nettle waits till Olivia has to 
use the post office. Olivia and Eleanor go for walks by them- 
selves. All these people, though in love, make no attempt to 
establish any real contact with their beloved or each other. 
Trahit sua quemque voluptas, and the “interesting and even 
beautiful phase of adolescence ” draws to its imperceptible close. 

The book is rather unsatisfactory, just as English winter is 
rather unsatisfactory. There is no Breughel quality in our cli- 
mate and the chief characteristic of our winter is the absence of 
colour and light. Miss Edwards has done her best with the 
occasionally visible sunsets, the cold nights, and a fall of snow, 
but a sustained observation of winter only proves that we are 
easily reconciled to living in the colour, density, and dullness of 
a watery soup. It requires a delicate palate to appreciate Miss 
Edwards, and even then it is doubtful if her understatement and 
fear of emphasis do not lead her down a literary cul-de-sac. 
Winter Sonata is a lovely and a forbidding book. It is the only 
one of these novels which is a work of art, and there is some- 
thing disturbing and terrifying about the mixture of beauty and 
selfishness which it so quietly reveals. A book difficult to read, 
and impossible to forget, but like the authoress’s own season : 

There is something, too, rather unpleasant about it; it is cold 
and frozen and nothing seems to move, and yet there is no sense of 
rest anywhere. 

Jehovah's Day is very different. The characters are carefully 
boned for the reader by Mary Borden and served up in a thick 
jelly, like quails in aspic. The jelly is a setting of prehistoric 
history which connects an explorer with the first creature to set 
foot on land, an airman with the first reptile to take flight with 


wings, a horsy woman with the cohippus, and so on through 
Jehovah’s Day, which is the short life of the universe and of 
our world. This amazing experiment she has been able to 
carry off. Jehovah's Day is admirably constructed. The pre- 
historic scenes are not only convincing but relevant as well. 
There is a real continuity and economy about the book and the 
transitions from pre-history to the present moment are made 
without a jolt. Miss Borden has a fine imagination and has 
created a genuine picture of the coal forest jungle: 

The sky was low. A soft blanket of vapour lay over the water 
and swampy wooded land. The sun pouring down, shone with a 
pearly light on the great inland lake that spread away toward the 
region of the deep sea, but the dense flowerless forest of club mosses, 
succulent tree ferns and horse tails was dark. And through the 
green gloom of the long-vaulted colonnades of naked tree trunks, 
slowly, languidly, as snowflakes do, a pale golden shower of spores 
floated ceaselessly down from the leafy roof to the ground, where the 
first timid seed plants ever known to the earth were beginning to 
sprout. 


At the same time, passing from the coal forest to the coal 
strike, she is capable of such a sentence as: ‘* He felt towards 
her as some knight might have felt in the Middle Ages towards 
a lady in distress who was his lady and his love.” It is hard 
to reconcile the subtlety of one passage with the banality of 
the other. As a drama the plot is vigorous and exciting, 
but Miss Borden’s style is a perpetual parenthesis. There 
is scarcely any dialogue, and everything that happens seems 
already to be over; she writes perpetually in the imperfect, 
which introduces a maddening smoke blanket between the 
events and the reader. Then, although she has a first-class 
imagination, her characters are all second-hand. The only 
real characters in the book are Carrie Whitaker, the hostess, 
and Rose Kimberley, the horsewoman. These are drawn from 
the cosmopolitan world of which she has first-hand knowledge. 
The rest, though genuine and alive enough, are, stripped of her 
sympathy for them, only battered coins. The absent-minded 
old professor, the poor little rich girl in her housemaid’s pinafore, 
the indomitable miner’s wife, her noble savage D. H. Lawrence 
daughter, the lonely explorer, the intrepid aviator—these are 
the stock puppets of English fiction. They are the kind of 
people it is safe to write about if you do not know England 
well. Carrie Whitaker, on the other hand, is a figure of fun, 
and since Mary Borden is an excellent satirist, her misfortunes, 
the loss of her Pekingese, her daughter, and one side of her 
paraffin-inflated face are admirably realistic. So, too, is Rose, 
the only character who is herself unconventional as well as 
unconventionally treated. To a great novelist types do not 
exist. Only when a writer is not really sure of his ground 
will he accept the stock-in-trade of literary currency. If Mary 
Borden wrote entirely of the cosmopolitan American world 
she would not have found it necessary to galvanise these 
outworn puppets. She would have known that explorers were 
often dressy little men, that Professor Radium is a passionate 
social climber who holds forth at tea tables on modern art, 
that miners’ daughters may read Proust and airmen ride 
enthusiastically round the Peloponnese on a mule. The 
authoress has tried to make real characters out of the accepted 
pack of cards. She has stylised the already stylised Knave 
of Hearts when she might have been inventing, for instance, 
a King of Truffles. 

The best things in Jehovah's Day are the pieces of pure 
imagination—the prehistoric world, London in a fog, the 
Riviera in a fire—and the satire on smart society. Here she 
has admirably utilised the fish-motif of Gide and Mr. Huxley. 
The analysis of Carrie Whitaker’s life, and the aquarium analogy 
on which it is carried out, is a rare blend of intellect with 
imagination. The distinctive qualities of Miss Borden’s work 
are her imagery, her vitality, her gift for personifying material 
objects—the spirit of New York and London, for instance, and 
her feeling of piety to simple people, all qualities closer to 
Girandoux and certain French writers than to the English. 
But as long as her characters are second-hand their treatment 
will be sentimental, as long as she avoids dialogue and spins 
cocoons of explanation round her dramatic moments, the going 
will be difficult, and as long as her fine imagination finds such 
facility of expression her style will be undistinguished. Her 
most definite characters are those whom she is unable to idolise 
or to pity, and this, perhaps, points to satire rather as her 
medium. 

Louis Bromfield, according to Mr. Hugh Walpole, is one 
of the five great American novelists. This is not really true, 
but he does belong to the front rank of a certain kind, the 
American humanist. The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg 
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is three parts Glenway Westcott and two parts Thornton 
Wilder. There is also a minim of South Wind. This sort of 
novel has two special characteristics. The style is sophisticated 
and Europeanised, and the substance is the strange world of 
the American nineteenth century, the pioneers, the farmers, 
the cranks, the fanatics, of New England and the Middle West 
fifty years ago. The writers seize on the human interest of 
this world, the strange examples of avarice, devotion, reticence, 
faith and intimacy. Willa Cather applied this to New Mexico, 
Thornton Wilder to Peru, Glenway Westcott to the pioneers, 
Robert Frost to Maine. All, in a sense, are showmen. They 
present a sympathetic and intellectual portrait of their inar- 
ticulate and passionate forbears to a cultivated and _ polite 
European public. They are not the greatest American writers ; 
they contribute nothing original to literary form, nothing 
valuable to literary language; they are distinguished best 
sellers of the type of André Maurois and Herr Feuchtwanger. 
Willa Cather has the finest quality, Glenway Westcott the 
greatest promise and Thornton Wilder the most virtuosity. 
Louis Bromfield has perhaps produced the most fascinating 
novel. Annie Spragg dies at Florence, and is found to have 
the Stigmata. Thenext day a statue of Priapus is discovered 
in a garden and it paganises the life of all those who see it, 
notably an American woman’s dowdy lady companion, and 
an English essayist. (The Englishman of fiction, once a milord, 
a sportsman or a soldier, is now invariably an essayist.) The 
plot is too intricate to describe, but the central features of 
the lives of all the witnesses are gone over, rather in the San 
Luis Rey manner, including an amazingly plausible episode in 
England, and the scene changes from the hot August night 
of Florence to the wild settler’s country that saw the strange 
past of Annie Spragg. The theme of the book is the worship 
of Pan under the guise of an American religious revival, and 
the author has made admirable use of the American background 
—the primitive and barbaric wilderness of ignorance and 
bigotry which lurks only a generation behind the rich hostesses 
of Europe—the revivalist camps of the prairies which haunt 
the palaces of the Riviera as inexorably as the fanaticism of 
the desert dogged the cultured paganism of the Jews. 

The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg is by far the most 
readable of these books. It is never dull and never badly 
written ; it is fascinating from beginning to end. It has more 
construction than The Grandmother and more diversity than 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. It will have the fashionable and 
literary success that it deserves, and it deserves a great deal. 
But it is not a great book; itis not an indictment of society 
like Babbitt, an experiment in form like the work of Hemingway, 
or in form and language like Carlos Williams’ The Great 
American Novel, or the clumsy but promising work of lesser- 
known expatriates. This is a book to read and to enjoy while 
it still has its day. 

Action is a book of disappointing stories by the late C. E. 


Montague. They are largely in dialect and full of a mawkish 
taciturnity and rugged, rather knowing, sentimentality, like 


the inferior work of Kipling, and without his plots. 
gleams, of course, but the tinsel out-gleams them. 


Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


There are 


COLONEL HOUSE 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Arranged by Professor 
Charles Seymour of Yale University. Vols. III. and IV. 
Benn. 42s. 

The first two volumes of Colonel House’s Intimate Papers were 
of quite extraordinary interest. They described with extreme 
frankness and accuracy the whole of the relations between 
Washington and Europe (and Great Britain in particular) during 
the two and a-half years preceding America’s entrance into the 
War. That is to say, they described an extremely important 
phase of war history which no other single person in the world 
was so fully qualified to describe. They reproduced, with plain 
authenticity, the atmosphere in London, the atmosphere in 
Berlin and the atmosphere in Washington during those critical 
years and, above all, gave an indirect pen-picture of the shilly- 
shallying President Wilson which, by reason of the obvious 
knowledge, honesty and affection with which it was almost 
unconsciously drawn, is likely to remain the portrait by which 
posterity will mainly estimate the worth of that idealistic egoist 
—so famous and so futile. 

The third and fourth volumes now before us are inevitably less 
interesting ; partly because for the most part they cover ground 
which has been covered before by several competent writers 
hardly less qualified than Colonel House to set forth the inner 


truth; and partly because Professor Seymour gives us much 
less of House than in the earlier volumes. The narrative js 
largely his own, and he quotes extensively from the various 
works of Tardieu, Nitti, John Buchan and other post-war 
writers. Sometimes for a dozen pages or so House’s name is 
not even mentioned. The story is thus quite efficiently rounded 
out, but it ceases to be the story of the self-effacing little Colone] 
who, without holding any office whatever, was for some years 
one of the half-dozen most powerful men in the world. After 
reading these two volumes from cover to cover one notes no very 
important new revelation. There are new lights, of course, 
especially new lights on the personality of Colonel House himself, 
who perhaps towards the end tended to estimate his own position 
and authority a little more highly than he had done in earlier 
years. There are slight indications that during the Peace 
Conference he began to dramatise to himself the great part which 
he had played, and was still playing, in the history of the world. 

That, however, if it is a fair inference from these papers at all, 
is of only minor importance. What is of much more interest 
is the continuation of the portrait of the great Democratic 
President who came to Europe armed with greater power and 
prestige than perhaps any human being before him had ever 
possessed, and returned in a few months utterly discredited in 
the eyes of Europe and of his own country alike. During the 
short period in which America was actually in the War he 
behaved splendidly. The courage and energy which he displayed 
in the dangerously critical spring of 1918 in hurrying enormous 
numbers of half-trained American troops across the Atlantic 
and allowing them to be brigaded with British and French 
troops, were beyond praise. So were his speeches right up to 
the end of the War, and so was his diplomacy. If only he had 
not decided—against House’s judgment—to come to Europe 
for the Peace Conference he might, perhaps, have lived in 
American history as a figure not far short of the stature of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

But he chose to do exactly what the shrewd Clemenceau wanted 
him todo; to come out of his splendid isolation in Washington 
and to pit himself across a table in a foreign city against the 
brains and wiles and ambitions of the ablest statesmen in 
Europe. He believed (as he wrote to House) that there would be 
difficulties between England and France about the terms of 
peace but that, with the War over, ‘* we can force them to our 
way of thinking.’ He thought also that he would naturally 
and inevitably be chosen to preside over the Peace Conference 
—though when he was told that this was impossible unless the 
Conference were held in a neutral country (which he did not 
desire) he accepted the inevitable with the best possible grace. 
His motives and ideals were unimpeachable, but he knew nothing 
of Europe, and thought—with some justification—that he had 
but to speak and the nations would accept his judgment and his 
will. Ile came to give Europe the benefit of the principles and 
the wisdom of the great free republic of the West. His reception 
in France on his arrival surpassed anything that had ever, up 
till then, been known—though it has since perhaps been rather 
more than equalled by that of Colonel Lindbergh the aviator 
—and it was not until he got into the council chamber that his 
troubles began. He soon discovered how seriously he had over- 
estimated his own authority and how impossible it was for him 
to force his admirable but more or less academic views upon 
men who not only knew vastly more than he did of the practical 
problems involved in the making of peace but were intellectually 
abler. 

And so there came the great fiasco. It would be easier in 
retrospect to extend some sympathy to Wilson if in his dis- 
illusionment he had not thrown up the sponge. But when he 
found that he could not enforce and carry out his Fourteen 
Points to the letter, he seems to have ceased to make any effective 
attempt to enforce them at all. He consoled himself with the 
drafting of the Covenant and with insisting upon its embodiment 
in the Treaty. There he got his way, and having got it, consented 
to all the worst features of the Treaty of Versailles with very 
little real opposition. Over and over again when Lloyd George 
was trying to put up a fight against the surrender of this national 
minority or that to France or Italy or Poland, Wilson gave way 
and thus forced the British to give way. In short Wilson’s record 
in Paris simply does not bear examination. He gave the prin- 
ciples of his Fourteen Points away almost without a struggle, 
and left behind him in Europe millions who had good reason 
to curse his name and his promises. And having failed in Paris 
he went back to suffer a still greater defeat in America. Perhaps 


one explanation of this tragic business was that the President's 
health was already undermined when he set out on his ill-judged 
expedition to Europe. Or, perhaps, his failure should be 
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accounted for by that trait which his friend Colonel House had 
noted at a much earlier stage—“ he dodges trouble.” But in 
the end, at any rate, he did not succeed in dodging trouble. It 
would seem that he was fundamentally a weak man and that his 
consciousness of his Own importance destroyed his sense of 
proportion. 

There is much in these volumes that can be of interest only to 
very close students of contemporary history—as, for example, 
the very large number of pages devoted to the discussion of the 
many abortive drafts of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
which preceded the draft that was finally accepted. Un- 
doubtedly, there is here a great deal of the authentic material 
of history, but we cannot help thinking that Professor Seymour 
would have made a much better book of it if he had cut his matter 
down by forty or fifty per cent. and turned these two volumes 
into one. There are some very dreary chapters of only the 
slightest novelty or interest, whereas in the first two volumes 
there was hardly a dull page. Embedded here, however, there 
are many passages which deserve quotation, and one which 
we must quote. It was written by Colonel House on June 29th, 
1919, just as he was leaving Paris after the signing of Peace : 

To those who are saying that the Treaty is bad and should 
never have been made and that it will involve Europe in infinite 
difficulties in its enforcement, I feel like admitting it. But I 
would also say in reply that empires cannot be shattered and new 
states raised upon their ruins without disturbance. To create 
new boundaries is always to create new troubles. The one follows 
the other. While I should have preferred a different peace, I 
doubt whether it could have been made, for the ingredients for 
such a peace as I would have had were lacking at Paris. And even 
if those of us like Smuts, Botha, and Cecil could have had our 
will, as much trouble might have followed a peace of our making 
as seems certain to follow this. 

The same forces that have been at work in the making of this 
peace would be at work to hinder the enforcement of a different 
kind of peace, and no one can say with certitude that anything 
better than has been done could be done at this time. We have 
had to deal with a situation pregnant with difficulties and one which 
could be met only by an unselfish and idealistic spirit, which 
was almost wholly absent and which was too much to expect of 
men come together at such a time and for such a purpose. 

And yet I wish we had taken the other road, even if it were less 
smooth, both now and afterward, than the one we took. We 
would at least have gone in the right direction, and if those who 
follow us had made it impossible to go the full length of the journey 
planned, the responsibility would have rested with them and not 
with us. 

That passage, we think, contains a very just and wonderfully 
comprehensive summary of the character and quality of its writer, 
his wisdom, his detachment, his desire always to do the right 
thing combined with his intensely practical outlook. Possibly 
he was the sanest man in the world in those days. At any rate, 
throughout the years from 1914 to 1919, during which he was 
the President’s closest friend and counsellor he said nothing, did 
nothing, and wrote nothing of which he need ever be ashamed. 


THE DUKE AGAIN 
Wellington. By Oxitver Brerr. Heinemann. 15s. 


Mr. Brett tells us in the opening pages of his study of Wellington 
that he has set himself the task of finding the essential portrait 
of the man himself, not to describe the battles he fought or the 
political struggles in which he engaged. It is a difficult task, 
for if it is to be achieved the writer must give just enough of 
the history of the time to enable the reader to understand his 
narrative and not so much as to confuse it. On the whole 
Mr. Brett has shown good judgment. Even though the ordinary 
reader may feel in places that he has not been told enough to 
make the situation quite intelligible, he will have no difficulty 
in grasping Wellington’s own share in the events of the time. 

The leading idea of Mr. Brett’s interesting book will be gener- 
ally accepted. It is that Wellington was not a soldier or politi- 
cian, but a gentleman taking part in war and taking part in 
politics, using “* gentleman” in the sense in which that word 
was taken in his day. Professor Trevelyan has remarked that 
it is one of the most striking and important things in English 
history that Waterloo did not produce a militarist nation. 
The explanation was partly that the prestige of the gentleman 
was so high that the prestige of the soldier could not rival it. 
The aristocracy of the eighteenth century regarded the idea 
of a standing army with great suspicion, and Wellington did 
not think of himself as a soldier but as a gentleman who could 
serve his country in the army or anywhere else. His contest 
with Napoleon was in this sense the contest between the amateur 


and the professional soldier. In any State over whose arrange- 
ments Napoleon had any control the army would have been 
supreme ; it would have represented the guardianship of the 
national interest and the national ideas. Wellington put the 
aristocracy where Napoleon put the army. 

In his career, as Mr. Brett well shows, the good and the bad 
consequences of such a character are well displayed. Wellington 
had the easy good nature, free from rancour and revenge, which 
is bred by the open-air life and the atmosphere of vigorous 
pleasure in which his class was steeped. He would have thought 
it beneath him to seck a vindictive peace : and he would have 
had nothing but scorn for the clamour that frightened our 
politicians at the end of the last war. But his class feeling 
made him inevitably unjust to the classes he despised. He 
gave the common soldier less credit than he deserved, and 
when order was threatened he could be cruel, as he showed in 
the course of the agrarian riots in Hampshire in the winter 
of 1830. There were similar riots in Berkshire, but the punish- 
ment of the rioters in that county was far less savage because 
Charles Dundas, one fof the most powerful men in the county, 
was a much more merciful man than Wellington. 

The phrase that is most commonly associated with Wellington 
is the phrase that the King’s Government must be carried on. 
Mr. Brett’s narrative is largely the description of the way in 
which he applicd this idea of duty to the different crises through 
which politics passed in his time. Perhaps the extreme illus- 
tration was his readiness after Grey’s resignation in 1832 to 
form a Government to carry moderate reform. Mr. Brett 
puts the difference between him and Peel very happily : 

It is interesting to compare the words of the twomen. Wellington 
said, “If I had refused to assist in the formation of a Government, 

I should have been ashamed to show my face in the streets.” 

Peel said, ‘“‘ If I had accepted the task proposed to me, I could 

not have walked upright into this house.” Wellington was 

determined to be loyal; Peel to be consistent. 

In the same spirit Wellington stood by Peel on the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, though he thought that “‘ damned rotten potatoes 
had put Peel into a funk.” Mr Brett says justly that ‘‘a Tory 
Jeader who knows when to give way is the safeguard of the 
English Constitution. The wise and careful rearguard action 
fought by Wellington after 1830 was largely responsible for the 
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fact that England passed safely through the danger of 1848.” 
How strong was this sense is shown by the fact that the Duke 
thought the Reform Bill, which he forced the House of Lords 
to accept, would be fatal to the supremacy of his class. ‘* The 
Government of England is destroyed,” he declared, *“* I don’t 
believe that gentlemen will be prevailed upon to offer them- 
selves as candidates.” If the Opposition between 1906 and 
1914 had been led by men on the principle that Wellington 
had established as a tradition, the history of those years would 
have been very different. Mr. Asquith’s Government had to 
face an Opposition that had thrown tradition on one side. 

Mr. Brett’s book is delightful reading ; it discusses Wellington 
in war, in politics, in love; it describes his tastes and pleasures, 
his relations with his colleagues and his wife and children. 
It abounds in happy and illuminating touches. ‘* His orthodox 
belief was part of the creed of the English gentleman. Once 
at a country house he came down to family prayers and the 
host read out of Thornton’s Collections of Prayers. ‘ What,’ 
said the Duke, ‘you have fancy prayers!’ And he never 
appeared again. 


THE POETRY OF MR. W. H. DAVIES 


The Collected Poems of W. H. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

We have grown chary of predicting a living poet’s immortality. 
When Mr. Humbert Wolfe handed the laurel to Mr. Sassoon 
recently, he startled the public into buying in three days over 
a thousand copies of The Heart’s Journey. But Mr. W. H. 
Davies—who seems to me one of three living poets treated 
respectfully by poets of every group, whether Right or Left 
Wing, or indeterminate intermediate fiutterings—must be taken 
as a candidate for ultimate canonisation. Inevitably, then, this 
volume evokes the figure of the Devil’s Advocate, and we try to 
guess already what he will urge. He will point to facile writing ; 
this poet, he will say, too readily and lazily assumed that names 
of things in themselves beautiful need only be mentioned, and 
poetry has been written. Lambs, violets, green buds, spring 
flowers—these are words with which he stars verse otherwise of 
drab quality. A large and constant store of poetic sentiment 
maddens, not enchants, the reader—unless it is made to glow 
by a genuine passion of feeling or imagination or is handled by a 
critical, frugal skill. Mr. Davies’s thought, as distinct from his 
poetry, keeps the highroad of platitude, and much of his 
matter is queerly traditional, so many outworn properties. 
The rich man in his park, the king on his throne, princes 
garbed in purple, innocence, old age, care—these things reveal 
a weaker strain of his inspiration as bookish, not from experience. 
On the technical side it will be urged against him that his 
sentiment, even when charming and sincere, is often diffuse 
and squandered, that it rarely attains to concentration of 
phrase or the subtler tones of rhythm, and that he rhymes freely 
such pairs as all and beautiful, hold and world, big and slug, 
cloth and forth, alive and have. 

Nevertheless, the impression remains that his place is likely 
to be secure ; and secure, especially, as what common opinion 
takes him to be, a poet of quiet moods and perceptions of 
country loveliness. His experience has contained hardship and 
misery, and he has poems plucked straight out of wretchedness, 
vivid and pitying as ‘“* The Sleepers ” : 


Cape. 





Ten cars rushed down the waterside 
Like lighted coffins in the dark ; 
With twenty dead men in each car, 
That must be brought alive by work ; 
These people work too hard, thought I, 
And long before their time they die. 
His love of animals, his indignation against ‘ cat-like men,” 
who “ hate to see Small lives in happy motion,” troubles his 
vision of pastoral beauty. But his temperament is essentially a 
happy one—made, if not for ecstasy, at any rate for fresh 
upsoaring pleasure. ‘‘ Lord’ on George Herbert’s lips would 
have meant otherwise ; but Herbert might have supplied the 
very accent of the famous outcry : 
A rainbow and a cuckoo, Lord, 
How rich and great the times are now! 

I have suggested that some of Mr. Davies’s weaknesses are in 
the line of our poetic tradition, and suggest a bookish source. 
But his merits also, often enough, seem a renewal of voices that 
we thought had died from our poetry for ever; he has the 
quick sensibilities and flaring, vanishing brightness of our 
Caroline poets. He can attain, as they do, to a momentary 


poignancy—sharp, yet not too piercing, for the poet is amused 
and pleased by knowledge of his own witty neatness : 
To think the world for me 
Contains but her alone, 
And that her eyes prefer 
Some ribbon, scarf, or stone. 
He can open with their felicity of couplet : 
She sends her portrait, as a swallow, 
To show that her swect spring will follow ; 
He has their abundance of concetti; his mistress’s dimpling 
laughters are sheep crowding eager to overleap “ her blue eyes’ 
fence-rails,”’ to drown in those deep pools. He has a hundred 
touches of fancy : 
I have seen the dark and solemn air 
Blink with the blind bat’s wings, and heaven's bright face 
Twitch with the stars that shine in thousands there. 


And he has his rarer moments, when fancy is sublimed into that 
more direct and demonic thing that we call imagination—no 
cleverness of simile or resemblance but the immediate vision, 
flashed from his brain to ours. Then: 
What strange beauty I behold : 
The wild fast-driven clouds this night 
Hurled at the moon, whose smiling face 

Still shines with undiminished light. 
His characteristic quality is all his own—a gathering of tiny 
sights and sounds and experiences, one by one, the whole to be 
so many specks and points of perception swaying on his own 
slow, quiet rhythms. In the poems most commonly quoted 
these rhythms have a peaceful, happy movement ; for example, 
in “ Leisure,” with its inventory of all the detailed perfection 
of the ordinary fields and woods: 

What is this life if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare ? 
But in some of the finest poems of all they are stirred by tides 
of deep, melancholy emotion; the conclusion of a poem not 
yet the spoil of anthologists will serve us for example, ‘‘ The 
Hermit”: 

What moves that man is when the blind bat taps 
His window when he sits alone at night ; 
Or when the small bird sounds like some great beast 
Among the dead, dry leaves so frail and light ; 


Or when the moths on his night-pillow beat 

Such heavy blows he fears they'll break his bones ; 
Or when a mouse inside the papered walls 

Comes like a tiger crunching through the stones. 


EDWARD THOMPSON. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


Richardson. By B. W. Downs. 
Routledge. 6s. 


Familiar Letters on Important Occasions. 
Edited by B. W. Downs. 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. Downs has done two very useful pieces of work. In the 
first, he tells shortly and accurately what is known of Richard- 
son’s life—whom he married, what he said to her, what she said 
to him, what his ‘‘ consequences’? were, and what the world 
said. In the second, he has reprinted a famous book that is 
not too easy of access, and enriched it with a very learned intro- 
duction. 

Nothing is easier than to make fun of Samuel Richardson. 
Without being witty himself, he is the cause of wit in others. 
His portentous vanity, his coterie of adoring women, his un- 
paralleled priggishness, the “‘ vartue” of Pamela, the stodgy 
rectitude of Sir Charles Grandison, are enough, in the immortal 
words of the Arabian Nights, ‘* to excite laughter in the angry, 
and dispel anxiety and grief.” The mere length of his novels 
is a theme for ridicule. Even sophisters and calculators have 
grown facetious over letters that must have taken twenty-five 
hours a day to write, and left a minus time for the adventures 
they describe. As for his stories, they are, as Johnson said, 
enough to make the reader hang himself. They bristle with 
improbabilities—nay, with inconceivabilities. Why Clarissa did 
not send for the police—a mere Dogberry would have been 
sufficient—has puzzled countless students; and why the 
Harlowes did not point out to Lovelace that his behaviour was 
a hanging matter, has bewildered even non-lawyers. If 


Republic of Letters Series. 


By SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
English Library. Routledge. 


Pamela was afraid of the Squire, all she had to do was to open 
the door and walk out; while the entanglements that prolong 
Grandison to seven volumes would not detain an ordinary man 
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for three chapters. But Richardson, who, to his wife’s ‘‘ Samuel, 
Samuel!” instead of answering, ‘‘ Here am I,” sat down and 
wrote a letter saying where he was, could not see why his heroes 
should not epistolise in the same manner. 

What adds to the grotesqueness of it all is his sublime uncon- 
sciousness. He accepts the absurdities of his own creations as 
he accepted the homage of Miss Highmore and Miss Mulso. A 
man who saw in Pamela’s ostentatious chastity an eye to the 
main chance was in his view assailing the very foundations of 
morality. Worse still, as he saw no humour in Fielding, so he 
fancied himself a humourist, and from time to time regales us 
with tit-bits of archness recalling those capering mountains 
which the Psalmist suspected to be suffering from indigestion. 
On the whole, the pomposity of Sir Charles himself is less 
painful than the *‘ whimsicality ’ of his sister Charlotte. 

Yet this is the man whose fame, instantaneously won in his 
own country, straightway crossed the Channel, created a furore 
in France and a schwaérmerei in Germany, and made the fortunes 
of the piratical booksellers of Dublin. This is the man whom 
Voltaire, not noted for reverence, respected and admired ; 
and whom Diderot honoured, not only with eulogy but with 
imitation. A chapter of Mr. Downs gives an enormous list of 
novels in all languages that derive directly from Pamela or 
Clarissa. The first Hungarian novel is a plagiarism from the 
one, and Spanish writers borrowed from the other. ‘“ From 
the Tagus to the Neva,” says Mr. Downs, “ from Naples to 
Oslo, there was a stirring of new life,’ due to the printer of 
Salisbury Court. Nor is there any reason to doubt that this 
renown will be lasting. Alike in space and in time, Richardson 
has made good his claim; and if ever we cross into a fourth 
dimension we shall probably find him there before us. The 
genius which triumphed over such disadvantages must assuredly 
have been immense. And immense it is, as anyone can prove 
with a little effort. Let him avoid Pamela, and especially the 
dreary second part of that improving narrative. And let him 
leave Grandison alone for the present ; for, in spite of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s dictum that, by skipping all letters to, from, and 
about Italians, one lights on a fine and not unmanageable work, 
Grandison is for born Richardsonians. Nor are abridgements 
to be recommended : to use a phrase of Mr. Birrell’s, they are 
as bad as elongations of the Gospels. All that is needed is to 
sit down with the fixed resolve to read the first half of the first 
volume of Clarissa. It is a safe wager that one who gets so far 
will not stop there. He will forget to go to bed, neglect his 
business, and read breathlessly on till he has followed the last 
carriage of the last mourner to the heroine’s grave. Evxperto 
crede. This deliberate, day-by-day progression is life itself. 
You advance, as in your own friendships or dislikes, from sight 
to acquaintance, from acquaintance to intimacy, interruptions 
and retrogressions occurring exactly as they do in life, until the 
whole circle stands visibly before you. Clarissa herself, Arabella, 
her brother James, Lovelace, Belford, the detested Solmes, Mrs. 
Sinclair—these people reveal themselves, in character, tone, 
and gesture, until one expects to run across them in the street. 
We no more trouble about inconsistencies than, in watching The 
Tempest, we ask if magic is possible. Illusion puts on the garb 
of reality, and we yield ourselves, without knowing it, to the 
irresistible glamour. The insoluble problem is solved ambulando. 

No other method could secure this result. The length is part 
of the art: and never was art more like nature. Even the 
reflections, which still further delay the catastrophe, intensify 
the effect. It is like the skill of a great chess-player “ piling up 
minute advantages,” until the full power of, the complicated 
scheme is disclosed to the defeated but admiring adversary. So 
complete is its success, that there are times when we wish we 
had before us the whole twenty-two volumes into which, it is 
said, Richardson, in his first draft, compressed his mighty plan. 

It may be true, as Johnson said, that there is no story in 
Clarissa ; but there is a very good substitute for it. Something 
very like a plot grips the reader, and holds him enthralled. He 
knows the end, but expectation is more compelling than surprise. 
There is no deception ; we are given plainly to perceive that 
tragedy is coming ; that with such actors the only end is death. 
But we read on; we cannot help ourselves. Line by line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a little, the tragedy 
unrolls, until the end of the end is seen. And, if ever there 
was pathos in the world—if the Willow-scene in Othello is 
pathetic, or the words of Lear over Cordelia move to tears—the 
long-drawn death of Clarissa is pathos. 

It is not till we have put ourselves at a little distance from a 
scene like this that we begin to criticise and to ask questions. 
Among others, we ask by what means Richardson acquired this 
power. How did he practise himself, what were the five-finger- 


exercises that he went through before he could play on his 
instrument like this? To this question Mr. Downs’s second 
book supplies the answer. Richardson, like so many great 
executants, “‘ only more so,” did a good deal of commonplace 
preliminary toil before he learnt his art. Mr. Downs has here 
reprinted for us those model Familiar Letters on Important 
Occasions which Rivington and Osborn commissioned Richard- 
son to write, and which gave him the hint for Pamela. Of these 
we may select a specimen : 

To a young fellow who makes Love in a romantic manner, Sir, 
you have thought fit to write to Miss Knollys twice or thrice. . . , 
She cannot so far forget herself as to answer you any other way 
than by the contempt of silence. I will from myself venture 
to give you one piece of advice. That the next person you pretend 
to address with your bright compositions, you don’t in them 
forget one ingredient, which is common sense ; though you should 
be forced to borrow it. Iam, Yours, unknown. 

Should, however, this letter be thought too crushing, Richard- 
son provides “ another, less affronting, on the same occasion,” 
and yet a third, “still less severe, but not encouraging.” We 
ean see here the germs of those letters in which Pamela and 
Clarissa ‘* rebuked the attempts of clandestine addresses,” and 
demanded they should be made in due and regular form. 


E. E. K. 
OSSENDOWSKI 
Slaves of the Sun. By Frerprnanp OssENDOWSKI. ‘Translated 


by H. C. Stevens. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Professor Ossendowski, on this occasion, condescends to explain 
himself a little. He remarks, in his preface, that ‘after the 
publication of each book of mine there supervenes a kind of 
restlessness among the learned.” He hears them asking: 
**Where does the author obtain the material for his observations?” 
** Does he describe real facts or is it all only the imagination of a 
man of letters ?”’ To which Professor Ossendowski replies that 
his books are *‘ not written for those men of science who, reclining 
in comfort in their northern homes, write learnedly of the 
flaming sun of the Equator.’ But surely he must be aware 
that the reason of this restlessness—which is by no means 
confined to men of science—on the subject of his books is pre- 
cisely that they also, or a large part of their contents, might 
equally easily have been written while reclining in comfort in 
a northern home, without ever going near the flaming sun of 
the Equator. People like to know whether they are buying 
fish, flesh or an imaginary red herring. And what the ordinary 
reader, quite apart from the ‘* men of science ’”—who probably 
do not study Professor Ossendowski’s works to the extent that 
he imagines—what the ordinary reader wants to be told in plain 
terms is whether the Professor gets these stories on the spot, 
as he rather purports to do, or whether he simply makes them 
up out of his head in his “ northern home,” and then visits 
Africa to collect a little local colour. Though the author does 
not seem to see the point, it really makes quite a lot of difference. 

The present work answers that question in two ways. In the 
first place, Professor Ossendowski gives us a list of his original 
authorities—Malinki, the standard-bearer; Konan, the Baule 
tracker (by the way, we are now in Senegal and the Ivory Coast, 
far south of the author’s old hunting grounds) ; the little white 
boy, Jacquot; Namara Diadiri, the magician; the King, 
Moro-Naba—and so forth. We are to believe that “ most of 
the authentic documents, rich original material which cannot be 
subject to doubt or suspicion,” came from them. In the second 
place, the book contains useful internal evidence as to Professor 
Ossendowski’s method of dealing with this ** original material.” 
To take only one chapter, that entitled ‘‘ Trial by Poison,” in 
which is described the horrible fate of an innocent, blue-eyed 
white girl, who married a black corporal in a Senegalese regiment 
and afterwards went out to Africa to join him—this “ tragic 
story,’’ as Professor Ossendowski well describes it, is said to 
have been told to him by a local merchant, ‘ while sitting on the 
verandah of a hotel in Konakry after supper on Christmas Eve. 
We do not doubt that the “ original rich material ” was first 
produced on that occasion. But it is not necessary to have been 
in Africa to know with certainty that no white woman of the 
type described would have married a black corporal or followed 
him voluntarily to Africa. In fact, Professor Ossendowski 


deliberately dramatises his original material, until it bears 2° 
resemblance whatever to life. If he really got these stories 
direct from Malinki and the rest, it would have been far better 
to dish them up in their pristine simplicity, without frills of any 
kind. As it is, though authorities are quoted and though the 
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facts are no doubt substantially correct, these stories of native 
life in Africa are without the slightest air of verisimilitude. If 
Professor Ossendowski had made them all up at home, the effect 
would be the same. It is a case of misplaced industry: of an 
art that does not conceal art, but emphasises it, and only succeeds 
in concealing truth. 


A GERMAN ELIZABETHAN 


Hans Staden: The True History of his Captivity (1557). Translated 
from the German by Matrcoitm Letts. Broadway 
Travellers. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


The adventures of Hans Staden among the Brazilian cannibals 
were first made known to the English public by a translation 
published by the Hakluyt Society in 1874. The present trans- 
lation by Mr. Letts, with which the naive and sometimes gruesome 
original woodcuts are included, now makes Staden’s story 
available to a larger public, and the story warrants it. In 
Germany, where it appeared in 1557, it quickly ran into several 
editions, not only because of its sensational qualities, but also 
because it was one of the first books on the New World to 
appear. 

Hans Staden travelled from Hesse to Lisbon and found service 
on a Portuguese boat sailing for Pernambuco. The Welsers 
and Fuggers had their factors in Lisbon and it was very common 
for Portuguese ships to carry German gunners. Central Europe 
was out of the New World drama, and as far as Brazil was 
concerned the quarrel for possession lay between the French, 
the Portuguese, and the natives who opted for one side or the 
other as it suited them. On his first voyage Staden’s boat 
arrived in time to relieve a beleaguered garrison. He returned 
to Europe with appetite whetted for further service. His 
second voyage brought him notoriety and fame. He sailed from 
Seville in Don Diego de Senabria’s expedition to the Rio de la 
Plata, suffered shipwreck on the Brazilian coast, and finally 
made his way to the Portuguese settlement of San Vicente, where 
Santos now stands. It was here, acting as chief gunner in a 
Portuguese fort, that he was captured by the unfriendly Tupi- 
namba Indians while out hunting. They were cannibals. He 
was told by his captor and part-owner—for he seems to have 
become the stock of a native limited liability company—that 
he would be eaten. It was the custom to put the doomed 
prisoners in a hut apart, fatten them, give them a wife and, 
after appropriate dancing and ceremony, roast and eat them. 
Hans Staden was a pious Lutheran and he is silent about the 
wife; but he was stripped naked, had his eyebrows shaved 
off and his beard clipped. He endured mockery and violence, 
while the natives fingered his limbs and his joints, and disputed 
about the succulent morsels they had chosen. He spoke the 
Tupi language ; but it was in vain at first that he told them he 
was a German, a friend of the French, and no friend of the 
Portuguese. His captors pointedly said that they did not 
believe him, for was he not serving the Portuguese when cap- 
tured ? French traders called, but because they could not 
understand a word of German they also advised the natives to 
kill him. 

A fortuitous attack of toothache delayed his execution because 
he was seen to be getting thin. He was questioned by the native 
king and to him prophesied that his enemies were planning an 
attack. The prophecy was realised. Then one of Staden’s 
owners fell sick and the sickness spread to his family. He was 
called in to heal them and when he failed he explained—and 
seems himself to have believed it—that his God was angry because 
they had called him a Portuguese. By one event and another 
of this kind, which he skilfully used, Staden began to gain 
prestige. He attempted other cures, sometimes with success ; 
though if he failed the moral was the same. He prayed con- 
stantly, interpreted dreams and in the end obtained such a hold 
on his captors that they actually re-erected his cross when a 
deriding woman tore it down. The French traders now returned 
and testified that Staden was undoubtedly an ally of theirs, 
but a year passed before he was able by a trick to get away. 
For like Mr. Wells’s sacred lunatic on Rampole Island, Staden 
was looked upon as a kind of minor or at least auxiliary prophet. 

He was the eyewitness of many scenes of cannibalism which 
he describes in horrible detail. He endeavoured to comfort the 
other prisoners. The native victims rejoiced in their lot; and 
one even complained to his executioner that the length of the 
rope that bound him was not as great as the ceremony traditionally 
demanded. He declared—in the best scaffold manner of our 
own condemned Elizabethans—that with kis people the whole 
affair would have been much better arranged. The pious 
narrative opens with the 107th Psalm, and Mr. Letts has been 
careful to give a simple, almost Biblical flavour to his translation. 
He has fully provided all the notes, prefaces, and introductions 
that one expects in a curiosity of this kind. 


TWO GUIDES TO ENGLISH POETRY 


Phases of English Poetry. By Herserr Reap. 
from Blake to Hardy. 
Press. 3s. 6d. each. 


Mr. Herbert Read’s Phases of English Poetry,in the Hogarth 
Lecture Series,enjoys the unusual distinction, not only of con- 
stituting in itself an extremely interesting and valuable essay, 
but also—and this is surely uncommon—of conforming perfectly 
to the requirements of the editor's general design. The purpose 
of the series, we are told, is semi-scholastic ; but it is hoped 
that the volumes composing it may prove of sufficient intrinsic 
worth to reach a far wider public. Mr. Read’s study, then, 
provides a “‘ student of English literature ” with an admirably 
solid groundwork which he can afterwards, if he pleases, elaborate 
and build upon. Incidentally, it is so clearly, vigorously and 
freshly written that no “student” of poetry, in the wider 
meaning of the word, can afford to neglect it. The scheme of 
the work, of course, is much less elaborately conceived than the 
monumental survey of the development of English prose, 
reviewed in these columns some months back. It displays the 
same refreshing tendency to treat of English literature as of a 
dynamic, still living body, and of the problems it suggests as 
possessing a topical, besides an archeological, moment. 

Divided into six chapters, its scope ranges from the “* Begin- 
nings of Poetry ”’ to a final chapter in which Mr. Read deals with 
modern verse. Whither? is a question necessarily some- 
what beyond the compass of so short a treatise. Mr. Read, 
none the less, manages to throw out several illuminating hints 
with regard to the direction that it is most likely poets of the 
future will take. As for the historical background whence 
modern verse has emerged, ‘* the phases through which we have 
traced the development of English poetry,” he writes, “ might 
be illustrated by a series of diagrams: in the first the poet 
coincides with his circle ; in the second he is a point within the 
circle ; in the third he is a point on the circumference ; and 
finally he is a point outside the circle. They are respectively 
the positions of the anonymous creator of ballad poetry, the 
humanist poet, the religious poet, and the romantic poet.” 
It is the peculiar virtue of Mr. Read’s critical method that he 
should lead us so easily from one phase to the next, emphasising 
the essential difference which sunders them but not allowing us 
to lose sight of the extraordinary gradualness of the change. 

Professor Grierson’s lecture, on the other hand, is more 
academic in its tone and more crowded in its treatment. Pro- 
bably unsurpassed in his knowledge of seventeenth-century 
English verse, his guidance, we feel, grows considerably less sure 
as we approach the territory of living writers. It is his sym- 
pathy with modern aspirations which lends Mr. Read his chief 
strength. Both volumes deserve a large public. 


Lyrical Poetry 
By H. J. C. Grierson. Hogarth 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Twenty-Five Years. By Viscount Grey or FALLODON. 
Stoughton. Three vols. 7s. 6d. the set. 

Lord Grey’s survey of British foreign policy, published in 1925, is 
now added to the People’s Library at half-a-crown a volume, and the 
author has written a new preface for the reprint. It fills twelve 
pages and takes up several of the criticisms provoked by the book 
on its first appearance. One of these had reference to Lord Grey's 
neglect of the documents published after the war, and another to the 
question of the danger to Britain of entering the pre-war system of 
the balance of power. Lord Grey’s answers to both are orthodox. 
As to the first, he remarks that the book was wholly based, and was 
intended to be based, upon the Foreign Office records. As to the 
second, he argues that the perils of standing out of European alliances 
were greater than those of going in. A further question considered 
in the preface is the enforced admission of war guilt by Germany in 
the Treaty of Versailles. Lord Grey deplores the insertion of the 
clause, but emphasises the difficulty of getting it invalidated. In its 
cheap compact form the book should reach a large new public. 


Hodder and 


The Conquest of Life. By Serce Voronorr. Translated by G. 
Gipier RAmBAuD. Brentano. 15s. 

The title of this book, with its absurd implication, may very well 
be enough to prevent any intelligent reader from ever glancing at 
it, much less paying fifteen shillings in order to read it. So much 
publicity has been given in the popular press, to Dr. Voronoff’s 
discoveries and theories,and so little of the truth has hitherto been 
generally known, that one might be inclined on seeing the cover 
of this book to dismiss him at once along with the cranks who signal 
to Mars or claim to have discovered the origin of life. Actually, 


The Conquest of Life is sensibly, and even modestly, written. Dr. 
Voronoff does not repeat the preposterous claims that have beer 
made by other people for his methods of grafting and “‘ rejuvenation.” 
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These are Harrap Books 


Bohemian, Literary, & 
Social Life in Paris 






By SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. Illustrated. 21s. net 
Latest Press Opinions 
ARTHUR WAUGH in Daily Telegraph : “ It would be no exaggeration to 





say that nobody in our time has given anything like so vivid a picture. 
Every new character, as it presents itself, glows and scintillates with 
personality. The stories simply overflow with quality. The gallery 
of Parisians is inevitably brilliant.” 







Times Lit. Supp.: ‘A lively book, with particularly interesting 
illustrations.” 
New Statesman: “ This is the art which reveals art. Unlike most 


memoirs, his are amazingly free from the persistently intrusive first 
rson. He is content to let his friends talk as much as they like ; but 
it is to be doubted whether they would have talked half so well if he 
had not been there. This book should be read by — one who 
enjoys good writing, good stories, and the company of a g —and wise 
—companion. 
Ropert LyYnp in Daily News : “ He knows Paris as few living English- 
men know it. He has met everybody and discovered something 
interesting in everybody.” 


A History of Costume 


By Cart K6HLER. Edited and augmented by EMMA VON 
StcHaRT. Translated by A. K. Dattas, M.A. With 16 
Plates in Colour and about 600 other Illustrations and 
Patterns. 18s. net. 
A modernized edition of the work of the noted Darmstadt painter, 
whose industry of research and expert knowledge of the subject have 
not been surpassed since his death in 1879. The scope of the book 
is from the peoples of antiquity to 1870. Photographs are given of 
living models wearing genuine original costumes that have been 
preserved from the various periods, and measured drawings show the 


method of cutting. Prospectus on application, 


Myths and Legends of 
the Polynesians 


By J. C. ANDERSEN, F.N.Z.Inst. With 16 Plates in 
Colour by RICHARD WALLWworK, A.R.C.A., 32 Plates in 
Half-tone, and other I]'ustrations. 2Is. net. 
F Hapiand Davis in Blue Peter: “ It is by tar the most complete 
collection of Polynesian myths and legends we possess, and the 
bibliography, glossary and index, and the most att’a ‘tive illustrations, 


make it a valuabie work of reference and a source of delightful 
entertainment.” 


Great Poems of 
the English Language 


From Chaucer to the Moderns 
Compiled by Dr. W. A. Briccs. I5I2 pages. 
Cloth, tos. 6d. net.; Dermatoid, 12s. 6d. net. 


{| English Review : “‘We can congratulate Dr. Briggs on the wisdom and 

width of his selection. He has been very well treated by owners of 
copyrights and deserves his chances. The three indexes make reference 
very easy and are notable because some otherwise good editions of poets 


fail in this way.” 
Gorilla 


Tracking and Capturing the Ape-Man of Africa 
By BEN BURBRIDGE. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Manchester Guardian ; ‘“‘ The author’s experiences and successes were 
wonderful. Stories so new and strange might seem to be figments of 
the imagination, but in such points as can be checked we can vouch for 
the truth of the statements.’ 





Readings from British Drama 


By Prof, ALLARDYCE NicoLL, Author of The Development 
of the Theatre, etc. Ios. 6d. net. 
This collection of representative nr ge provides a kind of companion 
volume to the author’s monumental work, British Drama But it 
can also stand by itself, presenting by quotation and comment a broad 
outline of the main movements in the development of British drama 
from medieval times to the present day. Prospectus on application. 


A Superb Colour-Book 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


By WAsHINGTON IRVING. With 8 Plates in Colour and 
many Line Illustrations in the Text by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Cloth, tos. 6d. net.; Leather, 17s. 6d. net. 


Apollo: “ If chronological fact did not contradict the possibility one 
would say Washington Irving wrote the charming Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow especially for the benefit of Mr. Rackham and his peculiar fancy. 
This edition is, from cover to cover, sheer delight.” 


Apply for Autumn issue of the “ Harrap Mercury” to 


39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 
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Fifth Thousand. 
LETTERS OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Edited by the Right Hon. SIR FREDERICK 
PONSONBY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Illustrated. 25s. net. 





EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY, 
1840-1891 


Compiled largely from contemporary notes, letters, 
diaries, and biographical memoranda, as well as from 
oral information in conversations extending over many 
years. By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. With photo- 
gravure portraits and other illustrations. 18s. net. 





LORD MORLEY 


MEMCRANDUM ON RESIGNATION, 
1914 
By JOHN VISCOUNT MORLEY. 3s. 6d. net. 





MR. HARDY’S LAST POEMS 
WINTER WORDS 


In various Moods and Metres. By THOMAS HARDY, 
O.M. 7s. 6d. net. 





THE IDOLS 


An Ode. By LAURENCE BINYON, author of “The 
Sirens,” etc. 5s. net. 


Dublin Evening Mail: “‘The Idols’ . . . shows 
Mr. Binyon at his best. His verse is always sonorous, 
musical and dignified, and he has never written down to 
the public. Moreover, he has given us the one poem of the 
War which will live for ever.” 





WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS 


A Book of Travel Sketches. By STELLA BENSON, 
author of “The Little World,” etc. With illustrations 
by the Author. 8s. 6d. net. 


Daily News: “This volume of essays, short stories, and 
descriptive ‘ pieces’ maintains Miss Stella Benson’s pinnacle 
height of achievement.” 


NEW NOVELS 
THE SILVER THORN 


A Book of Stories. By HUGH WALPOLE. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sunday Times: “They delight you by their fragrance 
. . « stories which are being enacted every day and are 
so rarely told.” 


THE SPACIOUS ADVENTURES OF 
THE MAN IN THE STREET 


By EIMAR O’DUFFY, author of “King Goshawk 
and the Birds.” 7s. 6d. net. 


Evening Standard: “A deliciously amusing narrative... 
brilliantly written.” 


WHAT IS LOVE? 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph: “No more penetrating and sympathetic 
analysis of the ecstasies and pangs of first love than Miss 
Delafield here gives us has appeared since the days of 
‘Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther.’ ” 


THE STORY OF KETH 
By LADY BLANCHE GIROUARD. 7s. 6d. net. 


Punch: “A book in which the poetry, wit and wisdom of 
Irish folk-lore are seen through a temperament ideally fitted 
to interpret and heighten their charm.” 








** Macmillan’s Illustrated Christmas Catalogue post free on 
application. 
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He has been most successful, as this book plainly shows, in his experi- 
ments on animals—bulls, rams, stallions and goats; as the result of 
which he has been employed by several Governments, including 
the French, to increase the fertility of their best breeding stock. The 
accounts which he gives of these experiments, together with photo- 
graphs, are striking, and, so far as they go, convincing. There is 
no doubt at all that Dr. Voronoff’s discoveries are of the first import- 
ance to agriculturalists. But his treatment of human beings, in 
which the grafting is done not, of course, from other human beings 
but from all kinds of monkeys, are, even on his own showing, less 
remarkable. Here the photographs, in pairs after the manner of 
advertisements showing the patients ‘‘ Before’’ and ‘‘ After,” are 
rather bewildering. In some cases it is impossible to detect any 
kind of improvement in the patient whatsoever. This relieves Dr. 
Voronoff, of course, of any suspicion that he manipulated the photo- 
graphs in order to give the best effect; but as the proofs of his 
success which they were meant to be, they are definitely a failure. 
The experiments on human beings are all comparatively recent 
and we must wait, Dr. Voronoff says, for certain proof of their success. 
He sees no limit of the extent to which the method of replacing 
old tissue, bones, even limbs with new may be carried. Perhaps 
his most astounding claim is that mental as well as physical youth 
may be regained. At present there seems to be very little basis 
for this claim. 


The Hand and Dagger. 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Frankfort Moore takes a good many pages getting to grips 
with this ingenious murder mystery, but when at last the dead man, 
whose body is discovered in the first chapter, is linked up with the 
people he has injured or proposed to injure, the story never again 
flags. One after another the possible murderers are suspected and 
absolved; until the real culprit, apparently impregnable in his 
alibi, is revealed to the reader; when only the real expert in crime 
will be able to say, “‘I thought as much.” 


Modern Book Production. The Studio. 
One Hundred Title-pages, 1500-1800. 


Lane. 25s. 


By F. Frankrort Moore. Nash and 


30s. 
Edited by A. F. Jounson, 


The Studio volume on modern book-printingzand binding is not up 
to the standard we have learnt to expect from this house’s productions. 
There are many reproductions of pages from fine books of all countries; 
but in no instance, so far as we have observed, is the size of the 
original book given, nor any note on how much the reproduction 
has been reduced. Sometimes the reduction made is so drastic that 
the illustration gives little idea of the effect made by the original ; 
sometimes the beauty of the book is sadly travestied. The volume 
is a very inadequate account of modern book-production as a whole : 
for instance, there is no mention of Edy le Grand, of the centenary 
edition of Flaubert (Segonzac’s illustrations for L’ Education Senti- 
mentale are the finest character illustrations of our day), or of the 
editions published by Le Siréne, to mention only a few omissions in 
the French section. The introductory essays on book-production 
in the different countries included are rather perfunctory and general ; 
the most informing is by M. Clement-Janin on France and Belgium. 
Mr. Johnson’s volume is an admirable piece of work. We wish 
he had carried his examples up to 1900, if only to include the very 
amusing title-pages used in the ’nineties by Osgood Mcllvaine, and 
by Heinemann, for Whistler's Gentle Ari; but there is a feast of 
good things in the examples he has chosen in his period. He has 
avoided reproducing examples familiar to all who like old books, and 
he has found a good many treasures, especially in the German and 
Italian sections. Mr. Johnson contributes a brief historical and 
bibliographical note to each illustration, giving the original size, 
and an introduction on the beginnings of title-pages and their 
development. 

Vengeiul Gods. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

The classic world lends itself to all kinds of treatment, save, it 
would seem, that of the modern novel. Mrs. Atherton has told 
this story of Alcibiades and a lady of Egypt, employed by the 
Satraps of the Persian King to incite the great Athenian against 
his country, with considerable knowledge of the period and a careful 
attention to archaeological detail; but, although the story is 
interesting enough in its way, it never quite convinces. The attempt, 
however, has a certain value, as it induces the reader to think of 
life in Greece and Ionia, Byzantium and Sicily, in terms of reality, 
and so to understand to some extent what these civilisations, estab- 
lished on a basis of slavery and the seclusion of ‘ respectable ”’ 
women, were like. 


From Day to Day, 1914-15. By Viscounr SaNpuurst. Arnold. 18s. 

The late Lord Sandhurst, a minor member of the two last Gladstone 
Ministries, held the office of Lord Chamberlain during the first part 
of the war. Before 1914 he had never kept a diary, but the crash of 
August impelled him to begin one. This volume, edited by his widow, 
covers seventeen months, to the end of 1915. Lord Sandhurst was a 
devoted Asquithian, on good terms with the Opposition, but very 
suspicious of the Tories in the first Coalition Government. He was 
no diarist, for he would note a good occasion without saying a word 
about it. For instance: “‘ Visited Mrs. Asquith; very interesting.” 


By GrrrrubE ATHERTON. 





No doubt; but to any other journal of those years at least one point 
of special interest would have been confided. The diary, however, 
makes quite pleasant reading, and as historical material it is illumin- 
ating, for it reveals how completely ignorant of events and the 
inside movement of affairs a member of the Government could be, 
Again and again Lord Sandhurst records pathetically that he knows 
nothing and cannot tell what to believe. He had a sensible scepticism 
as to the wild stories of spies and refugees ; but he sets down most 
of the legends and anecdotes that we all knew at that time. They 
sound, of course, silly enough to-day. It is odd to find that Lord 
Sandhurst did not hear about the Angels of Mons until October, 1915, 
Perhaps the most interesting entries are those referring to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s struggles with the producers of naughty revues. Lord 
Sandhurst thought they implied a shocking break-up of English 
morality, and he writes in the first year, ‘“‘ The effect of the war on 
lower-class morals is amazing.”” His penultimate entry (Christmas, 
1915) records the rumour that high wages in the North were being 
spent on pianos, motor-bicycles, and brass bedsteads. If Lord 
Sandhurst had known the homes of the workers on pre-war wages, 
he would at any rate have rejoiced over the new bedsteads. The 
best story in the diary gives Mr. Asquith’s reply to a suggestion that 
Morley should have the Garter: ‘If he would only go I would give 
him one for each leg.” 


The Real Men in Public Life. By A. P. Nicnotson. Collins. 12s. 6d. 


There is no correspondent in the Lobby at Westminster more 
experienced than Mr. A. P. Nicholson, who has known the men in 
Parliament for the past thirty years. His gallery of portraits comprises 
the party leaders and most of the front-benchers (and very small fry 
they are for the most part) ; it does not include such veterans as Lords 
Balfour, Carson, and Grey. The chapter on the younger Conservatives 
has at least one conspicuous omission—Major Walter Elliot; while 
the one on Labour and its coming men does not deal with Sir Oswald 
Mosley, Mr. Maxton, Dr. Hugh Dalton, and others now prominent. 
Mr. Nicholson’s statements are sometimes surprising, coming from 
a writer who so thoroughly knows his ground. He says, for instance, 
that the liaison officer between Mr. Lloyd George and the Tory leaders, 
at the time of Mr. Asquith’s fall in 1916, was Mr. Philip Kerr. That, 
we think, he would find difficult to prove. Mr. Amery, he asserts, 
had nothing to do with making the Tariff election of 1923. The 
governing factor, he assures us, in Mr. Baldwin’s decision to go to the 
country was Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s anxiety to be reunited to Sir 
Austen, who was outside the Cabinet! The younger of the two 
brothers, naturally, has described this as ‘‘ pure imagination.” Mr, 
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ARABIA 
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by 
g Eldon 2 vols., 
1 Rutter 42s. net. 





“Amongst the great English books on Arabia this will 
be numbered.”—The Observer. 
The remarkable story of a young Englishman who, 
passing as a Syrian hajji, made the pilgrimage to Mekka 
and El Medina during the Wahhabi rising of 1925. 


With frontispieces in collotype, two maps and five plans. 


ANASTASIA 


The Surviver of Ekaterinburg ? 
by 
H. von Rathlef-Keilmann 
“While it is unlikely that a weak girl should have 
escaped from enemies so fiendish as the murderers of 
the Tsar and his family, yet, if she did escape, it seems 


likely that she should escape in such a manner as she 
described and undergo just such misfortunes. Thus 


the waif of the Berlin Canal may be ANASTASIA 
ROMANOFF, the Russian Princess and youngest 
daughter of the Tsar. She is, in any case, a most 
unhappy lady.”—Morning Post. 


Illustrated, 21s. net. 


ENDURING PASSION 


by 
Dr. Marie C. Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D., ete. 


The sequel to “ Married Love,” containing further new 
contributions to the solution of sex difficulties, with 
special reference to the problems of middle life. 


Second Large Impression. 6s. net. Post Free, 6s. 4d. 
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- ship.”—Observer. 
A - study of entertaining acuteness.” — Desmond 
McCarthy in The Sunday Times. 
Second Impression. Illustrated, 2 vols., 42s. net. 











RASPUTIN 


by 
René Fulop-Miller 
“The book is to be recommended, and will help to 
redress the balance of opinion in the direction of a little 
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more fairness for the victim of a hateful crime and g 
endless Slander.’ ’—Prince Mirsky in The Observer. - 
? A masterly portrait.”—Daily News. 

Second Impression. Illustrated, 21s. net. 
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travelled widely in the country and got into close touch a 
with its population. P 
Profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
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THE STORY OF 


BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE 


By BRUCE GRAEME 
Author of “ Passion, Murder and Mystery,” etc. 
During the course of centuries Buckingham Palace has seen many 
changes, has indeed served several different purposes, from a silk- 
growing farm, planted by James I., to the London residence of the 
Earl of Arlington, a favourite of Charles II.; from a popular night 
resort to the home of the greatest rake in the history of England— 
George 1V. Evening News: “Reveals much that has happened from 


the time when the site was first mentioned in history.” Morning 
Post: ‘Much interesting information.” In one large handsome 
volume, fully illustrated. (Ready To-day.) 24s. net 





THE FARINGTON 
DIARY, Vol. VIII. 


By JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 
Edited by JAMES GREIG. 


The last volume of this famous diary. Interesting references to 
Napoleon from the time of the combined attack of the allies on to the 
Emperor's fall at Waterloo. Graphic sketches of the battle are given 
by a participant. A vivid pen-portrait of the ex-Empress Josephine by 
an Englishwoman adds variety to the story. We read of Princess 
Charlotte’s character, her marriage and death. Byron, Wordsworth, 
eminent statesmen, artists, figure prominently throughout the volume, 
which ends with the tragic death of Farington. (READY TO-DAY) 
In one large handsome volume, with 12 illustrations, 21s. net. 
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Nicholson, again, says that Sir Austen Chamberlain ‘is trusted 
abroad.” He speaks of Mr. MacDonald as having had difficulty in 
forming his Cabinet; actually it was completed in a few hours—a 
feat never before performed, or approached. Of the tribute to Mr. 
MacDonald’s wife he remarks that it “ ranks with Sir Edward Gosse’s 
Father and Son as a memoir of the spirit.” This would seem to imply 
a misreading of two notable books. Mr. Nicholson writes, as we 
should expect, with the air of a man acquainted with much of the 
inner history of the time. But he is still at work in the Lobby and 
feels it necessary to be discreet. This doubtless explains his marked 
reticence in dealing with the open secrets of Parliament. 


The Desert Road to Turkestan. By OweN Lattimore. Methuen. 21s. 

Mr. Lattimore’s journey took him from Kuei-hua—the border 
town where the caravans from the West exchange cargoes with the 
freight trains from Tientsin—across the Mongolian desert to Ku 
Chéng-tze in Chinese Turkestan. The route followed was the 
“Winding Way,” which, since the political disturbances in China, 
has been taken by the caravans to and from the West as an alternative 
to the Great Road, which is the natural way. It is true that along 
the Winding Way have come White refugees from Russia, and that 
great travellers such as Prjevalsky, Younghusband, Kozloff and Sir 
Aurel Stein have touched it at various points; but Mr. Lattimore 
is able to say that he was the first to follow it throughout with a 
conscious interest in its history and its relations to the other great 
highways of Inner Asia. He was the only European in the caravan, 
and, as he speaks Chinese fluently, he was made free of the company 
and tasted the full flavour of this immemorial method of travel, 
which he describes with gusto. The book is well and profusely 
illustrated. 


Westward to Mecca. By Sirmpar IKnan Aut Suan. Witherby. 
12s. 6d. 

This is the story of a strange pilgrimage such as no European— 
save perhaps a Burton or a Doughty—could have accomplished. 
But the author, though he has been educated in the medical school 
of a Scottish University, is an Afghan and a believing Mohammedan. 
He started for Mecca—on what was, of course, a perfectly genuine 
religious pilgrimage—from Lahore, and proceeding across the Hima- 
layas and then through Afghanistan he reached Bolshevik Turkestan. 
There he had many dangerous adventures, having revealed 
inadvertently his knowledge both of European medicine and of 
European languages. He lived for some weeks in a cave with a hermit 
alchemist. Then he got employment for a time in a Bolshevik 
Propaganda Institute with a view to finding out as much as he could 
about the system of spreading Bolshevist doctrine. He found out a 
good deal : 

The wildest yarns arrived regarding the condition of affairs in 
Great Britain. The coal strike, we were told, had precipitated a 
widespread revolution. The trade unions had formed a government, 
and Mr. H. G. Wells had been nominated the first president of the 
British Soviet, with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as minister for foreign 
affairs. Irish torpedo-boats had blown up the entrance to Liverpool! 
docks and Mr. Lloyd George had fled to France. The majority of 
my colleagues implicitly believed in these reports and looked 
sourly at me for laughing at them. 

Not unnaturally he had eventually to fly for his life. He went 
through Khiva, Bokhara and Samarkand to the Caspian, where he 
was forced to work in the dockyards of Krasnovodsk. Thence he 
escaped on foot to Persia and took a pilgrim boat from Basra to 
Jeddeh, the nearest port to Mecca. He managed while in Mecca 
not only to kiss the sacred stone but to gain an interview with Ibn 
Saud, “the Napoleon of Arabia,” as he calls him. An adventurous 
journey indeed! With very many interesting contretemps and 
hairbreadth escapes which the Sirdar describes with modest adequacy. 


About Motoring 
ON MOTOR JOURNALISM 


T would be quite impossible to secure unanimity in a 
debate on the relative merits of British and other motor- 
ears. But there can be no doubt whatever that British 

motor journals are in a class by themselves. In size, in technical 
format, and in their editorial contents they easily surpass the 
rival productions of other nations. They probably deserve to 
be ranked first in all respects where comparison is possible, 
except that the Germans understand the layout of advertise- 
ments rather better. British motor journals can also claim a 
moral superiority over many of their foreign rivals. At my first 
commission to report a motor exhibition in a famous Continental 
city, I was puzzled that the stand attendants drew dustsheets 
over their cars, and tried to shoo me away. I was not at all 
fluent in their language, and some time passed before I realised 
that in their country exhibitors were expected to pay through 
the nose for every inch of editorial space allotted to their cars ; 
and when I explained that my paper would send them no bill for 


my report, they were completely incredulous. Some of the 
less scrupulous British daily newspapers are only less immorak 
than these foreign journals. Some years ago I was commissioned 
to describe Olympia in a well-known daily. A member of its 
staff met me in the press room, and handed me detailed in- 
structions about the report. The precise details have long since 
escaped my memory, but in effect I was to allot 250 words to 
Rolls-Royce cars and 2,000 words to an extremely shoddy 
imported tyre. Staring at this amazing slip of paper, it dawned 
on me that no exhibit would be mentioned in this precious daily 
unless the manufacturers purchased advertising space ; that al} 
advertised cars would receive extremely laudatory notices ; and 
that the length of the notice would be in proportion to the cost 
of the advertisement. I tore up the paper and hurled the frag. 
ments back at the pander. 
* * * 

From the standpoint of the general public our British motor 
journals have only one real fault—namely, that they seldom, if 
ever, publish any very courageous criticism. They state facts, 
where facts are not merely matters of opinion, being quite frank 
about such matters as speed, fuel consumption, weight, dimen- 
sions, and the like. They emphasise such good features as are 
beyond dispute. But if the writer who makes the test run 
identifies a fault in the car, he usually glosses it over lightly, or 
allows its existence to be inferred from his silence about the 
item. If the car submitted for test is really bad (a rare occur- 
rence in these days) no report appears, and the maker is usually 
informed that the car cannot be recommended, but that a fresh 
trial will be made when the car has been improved. This 
handling of faults is not as venal as it might appear. The indul- 
gence is not solely dictated by motives connected with adver- 
tisement revenue. There are few firms in the motor industry 
which have not at some point in their history produced a bad 
motor-car. A slashing denunciation of such cars in the motor 
Press would have sent these companies into bankruptcy. The 
careers of many promising engineers might have been terminated 
thereby ; many shareholders would have lost their money ; 
thousands of mechanics would have been thrown out of work. 
It is much better that the designer should be told forcibly that 
his car is below the average, and that he must alter it substan- 
tially before he can expect any assistance in selling. This policy 
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ENJOY a LARGER INCOME 
and LIVE LONGER! 


[f you depend on investments for your income you are 
probably only getting about 5% on your capital, and 
you may not be sure of that or of the safety of your 
money. 

Supposing you can get 13% guaranteed for as long as 
ever you live, then you would be able to indulge in more 
of the comforts of life and be relieved of all anxiety. 
Both advantages will tend to lengthen your life. 


13% GUARANTEED 
for as long as you live. 


A man of 70 can obtain from the Sun Life of Canada an 
Annuity equivalent to 13% on his capital. If his health 
is impaired, a larger Annuity will be granted. Older and 
younger ages get proportionately higher and lower rates, 
and all receive advantages exclusive to Sun of Canada 
Annuitants. 


There are many other forms of Sun of Canada 
Annuities—Joint Life, Annuities with guaranteed return 
of Capital, Deferred Annuities, and Educational 
Annuities. Why not let us send you particulars? 
Remember the offer is made to you by the leading 
Annuity Co.—a Company with Government-Supervised 
Assets exceeding £82,000,000. In confidence, write, 
giving exact date of birth. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, 
Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 
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The Greatest Bible Commentary. 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE, including the Apocrypha 
Edited by BisHop Gore, assisted by Dr. H. L. Goupce, Proressor 
A. GUILLAUME, and other eminent Scholars. 
1,624 pp., 94 X 64. Cloth, 16s. net. Extra strongly bound in 
buckram, with gilt top, 25s. net. Postage 9d. extra. Order now. 
[Ready Lecember 1 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 





THOUGHT IN FRANCE from the Wars of 
Religion down to our own Times. Vol. I—Devout 
Humanism 
By Henri Bremonp. Translated by K. L. Monrcomery. 
16s. net. 


[November 23 

The study of this book is a veritable revelation, and a world of 
learning and culture is displayed. The architectural skill and the 
literary grace of the Abbé Bremond are such that the book is as easy 
as it is delightful to read. 


ESSAYS CATHOLIC AND MISSIONARY 
Edited by the Rev. E. R. Morcan, M.A., Warden, College of 
the Ascension, Selly Oak. 8s. 6d. net 

Missionary enterprise to-day has become a great world force. 

The sixteen contributors to this volume are well qualified by experi- 

ence and knowledge to speak. Evelyn Underhill, Stacy Waddy, 

Bishop Trollope, are among the writers. 

THE BIBLE AND THE MODERN MIND 
By Vernon F. S. Storr, M.A. (Churchman’s Popular Library). 
Limp Duxeen, 1s. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. [November 20 


RULES OF THE ROAD 
BEING TALKS TO BOYS WHO ARE IN THEIR FIRST 
YEARS AT PUBLIC SCHOOL 

By J. S. N. SEWELL. 3s. 6d. net 
THE NESTORIAN MONUMENT IN CHINA. 


(Repriat.) By P.Y. Saeki. With eight illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2, 
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must be compared, not with a quixotic and impracticable policy 
of entire frankness, but with the species of prostitution adopted 
in other quarters. Certain lay papers would praise such a car if 
it were made worth their while. Certain foreign technical 
journals would allow the designer to lie about his own car at 
length in their columns. The British policy is perhaps as fair 
and as honourable as commerce permits. 

* * * 

For those motoring enthusiasts who possess a smattering of 
technical knowledge there is one publication which deserves very 
special commendation. It does not normally appear on the 
bookstalls, and not one per cent, of private owners have ever 
heard of it. The owners of the Autocar publish monthly a journal 
known as the Automobile Engincer. Its routine issues are highly 
technical, and quite above the comprehension of an ordinary 
amateur, dealing with the design of camshafts, the internal 
contours of cylinder heads, and other highly abstruse matters. 
But once a year, at the conclusion of the Olympia Show, an extra 
number is published at 2s., which is simply a frank review of 
the annual exhibition, couched in ordinary language, and intel- 
ligible to any knowledgeable amateur. Written by engineers 
for engineers, this review is as authoritative as it is fearless ; and 
it never hesitates to pick holes in the most successful cars of the 
year, if holes be visible ; nor yet to warn the industry against 
tendencies which it considers dangerous. I know owners who 
have been so interested and impressed by this annual review 
that they have spontaneously subscribed to the twelve routine 
monthly issues, though they were completely unable to follow 
the majority of the articles appearing during the rest of the year. 
For almost every month there appears a prolonged critique of 
some important chassis, which they consider worth the price 
charged for each issue. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE has been a good deal of liquidation during the 
past week, and if it were not for the firmness of New 
York our markets would probably have been more 
depressed. The efflux of gold is not at all liked, but it is hoped 
that a rise in the Bank Rate may be avoided. According to 
the president of the Institute of Bankers, Mr. Frederick Hyde, 
our banks now do not indulge so much in window-dressing as 
used to be the case ; if this is so, it is good news, as the artificial 
contraction of credit caused thereby towards the end of each 
quarter was unnecessary and vexatious. The American market 
looks a little dangerous, and it remains to be seen how long people 
will be willing to pay 8 per cent. for the loan of money to hold 
ordinary shares yielding 2 and 3 per cent. On the other hand, 
no one across the Atlantic appears to believe in any pronounced 
and continued slump. My hint last week not to sell American 
public utility stocks has been justified, North American Company, 
for instance, having risen from $74 to $79. The price of United 
Railways of Havana shows what a ramp it was to put the price 
of this stock to 55 when insiders knew how disastrously the 
company had fared; the price is now 45, and papers which 
were tipping it a few weeks ago when it was ten points higher 
are recommending it afresh. I see little to go for in the markets 
at the moment, except perhaps in the better class of investment, 
such as the recently issued Saabruecken 6 per cent. Bonds at 
94} and Peru 6 per cent. Bonds at 914. Among the more specu- 
lative stocks Anglo-Eastern Finance, quoted under the heading 
of Financial, Land and Investment stocks, at 29s. may be worth 
buying as this company has recently put through some very 
successful deals. It belongs to the same crowd as the “ Red 
Triangle ” cement group, and if that group has been mentioned 
rather frequently of late in these notes, it is because it stands 
out as one of the few that is energetically run, not merely for 
market considerations (although these are not ignored !), but 
on the basis of sound industrial development. 
* * * 

The company directorships that are being poured upon the 
Earl of Birkenhead remind me of the remark an experienced 
woman investor made to me a couple of years ago. This lady 
had in her hand a sheaf of prospectuses, and she said: “* When 
I see on the board of a company Lord This, Viscount That, 
Colonel the Honourable Fitznoodle, Admiral Sir This and That, 
and so on, dearly bought experience teaches me to have nothing 
to do with it. Look at Vickers, Armstrong Whitworth, and 
companies like that ; all Lords, Honourables and other incompe- 
tent figure-heads! But when I get a prospectus like this °— 


and she produced the prospectus of Smart Brothers, the furniture 
people—* with names like this, S. J. Goldberg (Chairman and 


Managing Director), L. Teller (Vice-Chairman and Managing 
Director), P. J. Goldberg, and J. W. Levy (Assistant Managing 
Director), it inspires confidence, and I am going to take some of 
the shares.” ‘The lady’s confidence was justified, for the 7 per 
cent. Participating Preference shares, which she subscribed at 
20s., are now quoted at 27s. 6d. ‘* What do you do when Mr, 
Isaacs becomes Lord Glenlochlomond ?” I asked my friend, 
‘** Oh, by that time,” she replied, “ I, like him, will have sold 
out.” This lady (a devout member of the Church of England, 
by the way) made another shrewd remark, which has also proved 
to be justified. She said that she kept clear of rubber com. 
panies, as she had noticed that one never found a Jewish name 
on any board engaged in that industry—truly a surprising 
circumstance. The moral of these observations is not that every 
company possessing a predominantly Jewish board is genuine 
or bound to be successful; it is rather that companies with a 
strong infusion of the nobility, ancient or modern, are seldom 
successful, although, of course, some concerns have been made 
so powerful by their founders that they can stand the burden 
of a titled board for at least a generation. It need hardly be 
added that some people who hold recently acquired titles are 
extremely clever ; but this cleverness is seldom directed towards 
the benefit of shareholders. 
* * 

Reading that fascinating book, The Rise of the House of 
Rothschild, one is continually forced to the painful reflection that 
things are much the same as they were a hundred years ago. 
While the amount of Germany’s liability on account of repara- 
tions is still undetermined, it is interesting to read in this book 
that before the system of English subsidies came into effect, 
Austria had received two British loans to the value of £6,220,000 
for financing her campaign. The question of repayment was 
left in abeyance for several years until Austria’s increasing 
expenditure upon armaments and military expeditions “ gave 
rise to the belief that the finances of Austria must be in a most 
flourishing condition if she had so much money to spend on such 
objects.” (President Coolidge, last Sunday, stated that there 
seemed little reason for sending capital abroad where both 
England and France had large credits, and were both spending 
considerable sums on military purchases. But let us return to 
wicked Austria a century ago.) When repayment of the loan 
was claimed, it was found that the operation of compound interest 
had brought the amount due to over £28,500,000. Austria 
refused to pay, stating that if England insisted, it would mean 
the collapse of her finances, which had been so laboriously resusci- 
tated. Subsequently, the Duke of Wellington indicated that 
he was prepared to waive all interest charges, compound and 
simple, and would be satisfied with a capital payment of 
£4,000,000. Finally, the British Government agreed to 
£2,500,000 and got some of it ; at any rate, the house of Roth- 
schild made over £600,000 out of the transaction. 

A. Emit DAVIES. 
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West Indies 


to isles of summer across the 
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SHOES 


These Lotus Bespoke models are like 
made-to-measure shoes both in senti- 
ment andin substance. [he same leisure- 
ly and lingering care has been taken in 
their making. But you can obtain them 
without difficulty at a reasonable price. 
You can have them in cither brown or 
black. You can have brogues with their 
slight look of ruggedness or plain shoes 
which will take a high urban polish. 
And you are quite certain of getting, in 
the one you select, the fit which is 
finally and completely yours. 

The shoes illustrated are Lotus No. B4, 


made of Brown Russia Calf and cost- 
ing 63|-. Other Bespoke models cost 55]. 


Good shoes deserve good treatment, and the best 


treatment is the regular use of Lotus Polishes. 
* * x 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton 


| <9 Bespoke Model 


blue waters of the Caribbean... 
forget winter and sail away on 
the splendid cruise. . . 


From Southampton, 
January 19th, by the 
famous 20,000 tons 
cruising Cunarder 


“ LACONIA.” 


39 days—from 90 gns. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


From Southampton, March 2nd. 
23 days—from 45 guineas. 


ATLANTIC ISLES 
& NORTH AFRICA 


From Southampton, March 28th. 
16 days—from 30 guineas. 


Write for illustrated folder to Cunard 
Line, Liverpool, London, or Local 
agents. 


Cunard 
Winler Cruises 


LONDON (Wholesale only) 103 Oxford St. W. Tel. Regent 0742 
Also at Bush Building, 130 West 42nd Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘“ THE FUTURE OF TRANSPORTATION ”’ will 
be given by The RIGHT HON. SIR HALFORD MACKINDER, P.C. 
(Chairman of the Imperial Shipping and Imperial Economic Com- 
mittees), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.z2) on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2ist, 
at 5.30 p.m. ‘The Chair will be taken by Lieut.-General Sir Hastings 
Anderson, K.C.B. (Quartermaster-General of H.M. Forces). 

A Course of Six Lectures under the Watson Chair Foundation of 
the Sulgrave Manor Board on “' THE AFTER EFFECTS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION ON BRITISH POLICY” will be 
given by PROFESSOR REGINALD COUPLAND, C.LE. (Beit 
Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on 
THURSDAYS, NOVEMBER 22nd, 29th and DECEMBER 6th, 
FEBRUARY 14th, 21st and 28th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by The Vice-Chancellor of the University 
(Sir Gregory Foster, B.A., Ph.D.). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 

OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 

Sunday, November 18th, at 6.30: ‘‘ The Wideness of 
Speaker: HERBERT I. WALLER, 


OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 


HEASE. Write for vacant dates and terms 20 Brighton Road, Stoke 
Newington, London. 








God’s Mercy”: 








THEATRES 
ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 


Barry Jackson presents “ BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C, 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attend- 

ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 

EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. — Vegetarian 
Guest House. South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mrs. WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 


ASTBOURNE.—2z Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
guest house at reasonable terms, Full particulars on request. Come for a 
MERRY XMAS.—Mrs. P. H, RoGERs. (Cookery Diploma.) Tel. 866. 

OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.— Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 
24 gns. Tel. 3130.—Miss GAMBLE, 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
With baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 



































MISCELLANEOUS 


OR SALE.—Sectional Bookcase (oak, dark-stained), 4 ft. 2 ins. 
high, 2 ft. ro ins, wide, comprising top, base, three sections taking books re- 
spectively 8, 10 and 12 ins, Price, £4. Also Modern Polished Bookcase of 

pleasing design, 4 ft. high, 2 ft. 6 ins. wide, with adjustable shelves and single pane 
glass door, Price, £4 10s. Would accept £8 for the two.—R. W., 20 Hampstead 
Lane, Highgate, N. 6. Mountview 7863. 





i 
XFORD GRADUATE, Canadian Rhodes scholar, returning to 
Canada via New York towards end of December, would escort children to 
any destination in the States ; highest refereuces.— Box 456, NEW STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 
EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 


on stating shades desired.— JAMES ST. TWEED Depot, 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


} By TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn 
Booklet free.—Regent Inst., Dept. 191 Regent House, Palace Gate, W., 8. 








Patterns free 
104 Stornoway, N.B, 





from 2 gns.— 








EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally tor you by expert knitters, 
plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle ” Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic, 

native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send 
postcard for illustrated booklet to: S.T.55, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


IRED OF GASPERS ?—Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur. Only 
6s. per too, plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for too, 6d. 300, od. 

500 ; 1,000 POST FREE for 57s. 6d. Seud remittance to manufacturers, 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes 

Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully-matured and carefully blended. 

A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s, gd. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. od. for 

500, postage 9d.; 758. od. per 1,000, POST FREE, Send remittance to manufacturers, 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO. LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


EADERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of making known 
their wants. Smal) prepaid advertisements are charged at the rate of One 

Shilling and Ninepence per line per insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) 
One line should be added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 


tisement Manager, THE NEW StaTESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C..2, 











SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


"THE MAYNARD’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EXETER 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) ° 
A 





Headmistress : 
High-class Boarding and Day School. 
playing fields. 
for Universities, 
HEAD MISTREss, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
5.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


— ef modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mitprep 
TEELR, 


Miss D1xon, 
Spacious and well-equipped buildings ang 
Fully qualified staff. Modern languages a speciality, Prepafation 
Individual care given in boarding houses. Prospectus from the 








LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS, 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, t11 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
yeats. Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. general 

education on natural lines. ‘“‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual 
time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL. : 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School, Handwork and games a special 


feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14, Kindergarten from 3, Terms moderate. Prospectus 
on application. 


| ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational {5 to 18), Head- 


master : me-table, 
open air, 








Colet 





JOSEPH WICKSTEED, m.A, Free discipline, individual 





. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A.(Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, MA, 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet 


‘ above sea-level, Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, 
jurrey, 


MALIMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
— work, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art, Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft, above 


sea-level and is on gravel soil, The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres, 








ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 

Chairman of Advisory Council: J, ODERY Symes, EsQ., M.D, 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol, Individual Time-tables, 
Preparation for Universities. School Journeys Abroad. Junior Branch, For 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. 


beautiful situation. 


Bristol. 





Healthy and 
Aim of education free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities, Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Berra S, HUMPHREY, 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROBHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C, G, Montefiore, D.D., M.a.; Principal, Miss KE. E. Lawrence,— 


For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 103, a year. Residential 

for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar, 

















TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT: 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim of 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed, 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 838% 

















ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





— 


YPING AND INDEXING accurately and neatly carried out. 


Technical and Scientific Work a speciality THB QurxeT BuREAU, 20 Outer 
Temple, W.C. 2. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Dupjicating cheap.—DarBy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N. 5. 


North 3607. 
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Mascot Styles 
from 


25/9 







Norvic Styles 
from 


33/9 


HE deep-seated quality 
of Norvic and Mascot 


Shoes shows itself increas- 
ingly from the first day of 
wear. Like all goods of 


quality your satisfaction in 
them grows the longer you 
wear them, and when at last 
you must replace them, the 
memory of that satisfaction 
is so strong that you ask for 
another pair like the last. 


NORVIC 
& 
MASCOT 


Shoes for Men of Quality 


Booklet of Styles free from Norvic Shoe Co., Norwich. 


So 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


CIENCE MASTER, Public School man (26), B.Sc. (Hons.), A.I.C., 
wishes post as Assistant Master in Public School; teaching chemistry, maths., 
physics or gen. science.—Box No. 457, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








ANTED.—Young educated woman as nurse to two boys (74 
and 5) at daily school, and girl of 2. Must be trustworthy, good-tempered 
and intelligent ; able enter into games and interests, take care of health, 

clothes and order, Nurseries cleaned and waited on; seaside term-time; holidays 
chiefly London or abroad. Salary according to qualifications, Write fully,—Mrs, 
Wa Ley, Dial House, Maltravers Drive, Littlehampton. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


OUNG PROFESSIONAL MAN would let separate accommoda- 

tion in his flat to another man, South Kensington. Service and meals avail- 

_ able. Furnished. About three guineas. Unusual opportunity. References 

ss 458, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
Se. 2. 








EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
mished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 


rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4948. 

















NOAH’S CARGO 
Some Curious Chapters of Natural History. 
By GEORGE JENNISON, M.a., F.Z.S. 


With 32 full-page illustrations from ancient MSS. and woodcuts, 
engravings, and photographs. Price 10/6 net. 





DRAWINGS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, Etc. 
How to Prepare and Sell Them. 

By W. R. MAXWELL FCSTER. 


Containing 50 illustrations, two of them full-page in colour, and 


25 in black and white. Price 7/6 net. 





FROM CRYSTAL TO TELEVISION 
BY VYVYAN RICHARDS. 


Introduction by J. L. BAIRD. Illustrated. Price 5/- net. 





NORWAY _siBy S. C. HAMMER, oa. 


DENMARK By CLIVE HOLLAND. 


Entirely new additions to the “ New Series of Colour Books.” 
Each has 32 full-page illustrations in colour by A. HEATON 
COOPER, also a sketch map. Each 7/6 net. 





MOTHER & CHILD 
Advice to the Young Wife and Mother of To-day. 


By MARY LYON. 


Foreword by DAME MARY SCHARLIEB. 5/- net. 





THE CREED OF A SCHOOLBOY 
By the REV. H. K. LUCE, ua. 
Preface by the REV. H. R. L. SHEPPARD. Price 3/6 net. 





CAREERS FOR OUR SONS 


Edited by D. W. HUGHES. 6th Edition, — reset. 
- net. 





THE AMATEUR DRAMATIC YEAR BOOK 
and Community Theatre Handbook, 1928-9. 
Edited by G. W. BISHOP. 


Includes 12 articles of practical value by such authorities as 
H. GRANVILLE-BARKER, HAROLD RIDGE, JOHN 
GARSIDE, &c.; also details of about 1,700 societies, supplied 
by their secretaries. Price 5/- net. 





Published by A. & C. BLACK Ltd., 
4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W. 1 


And obtainable of all booksellers. 
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SRAMRAMACSSNELA 





init 


FRAMED 


1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 
2 Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
SKETCHES 3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 
2s. 6d. each. + i Cae 
Postage and pack- | | 5 Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD. 
ing, 1s. for 1 or 6 SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS 
2 pictures. 7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 
8 
9 


Black polished Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 


wood frames, 





HINA TTT TTT 


13” Se 83" Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY 19 
Ithininsinbennsitbastesaneaans : 10 SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 20 

2 THE NEW STATESMAN, 

eM LE 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


LORD BEAVERBROOK 


Give Low Cartoons t his Christmas tn 


SUBJECTS: 





Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN PORTFOLIOS 
Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC meg og for 
Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL SKETCHES, 
Mr. J. L. GARVIN i ak 


Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 
THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 


Postage 6d. exira. 


Complete Set of 
Sketches 


Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN : in Port- 
Mr. J. H. THOMAS | th pene 


Mr. ROBERT LYND 








Unframed Sketches: One Shilling each, postage Penny extra. 


London, W.C. 2. 
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Edward Arnold & Co. 


THE TRANSIT OF EGYPT 
3y Lt.-Col. P. G. ELGOOD, C.M.G. 18s. net. 


FOREIGN COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE FAR EAST 


By Sir HESKETH BELL, G.C.M.G. 








16s. net. 
Completion of PROFESSOR ELTON’S Great Work. 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 1730-1780 
By OLIVER ELTON, Litt.D., 


Volumes. 


LL.D., F.B.A. Two 


32s. net. 


THE UNCONVENTIONAL GARDEN 


By Sir ARTHUR HORT, Bart. 10s. 6d. net. 
A SAHARAN VENTURE 
By DONALD CAMERON. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


New Novels. 7s. 6d. net. 
A DRUG IN THE MARKET 


An original detective novel by ©. E. BAINES, Author of 
“The Blue Poppy,” “The Slip Coach,” etc. 


THE SHADOW OF ABDUL 


A new novel of Anglo-Indian social life and _ Political 
intrigue by H. K. GORDON, Author of “ Prem.’ 








41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 











The Best Annual 
in the World 





THE SURVEY OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1926. 


By A. J. Toynbee. 
Assisted by V. M. Boulter. 24s. net 


“Professor Toynbee’s Survey is the most 
valuable product of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, and would alone justify its 
existence . . . Professor Toynbee raises what 
might have been a mere chronicle of contem- 
porary events into the ampler atmosphere of 
history . . .”—Nation. 


THE CONDUCT OF 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS SINCE THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE. 


By A. J. Toynbee. 7/6 net 


A companion to the 1926 Survey 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House E.C. 4 



































RN © 


5/- EACH YEAR Je 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 


«6 5 
ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 61,600 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will? 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














AND TRAINING SHIP. 


Over 27,000 young lives have passed through the doers of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP * 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Will YOU help us give a chance to 27,000 more ? 


WE NEED FUNDS NOW. 


236 will keep a Girl One Year in one of our Girls’ 
omes. 

£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Traiming. 

£75 will give a Boy a chance. of a Year in the 








“ Arethusa” Trairiey Shi 

Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIFS THE KING ‘AND QUEEN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 
Fizip-MarsHat H.R.H. THE DUKE Or ‘CONNAUGHT. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRIN WA E.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANOIB H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Depwty Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
aerne Son * Arethusa"’ Committee: 
WBSON F. DEVITT, 

pam F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.O. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


When responding please mention “ The New Stateeman.” 











WE NEED EVERY DAY 2150 TO MAINTAIN OUR HOMES 














NAOMI MITCHISON’S 
Anna Comnena 


A life of the Byzantine princess (1083-1148), who wrote 
The Alexiad. With portrait frontispiece 3s 6d 


“‘ The art of good biography is to retrieve from the past a 

message having significance for the present. Mrs Mitchison 

succeeds supremely’ '—VERA BRITTAIN in the Yorkshire Post 
“ A lively portrait ”—Times Literary Supplement 


| JOHN BUSSE’S 
| 


Mrs Montagu 


** Queen of the Blues ” (1720-1800). With portrait 3s 6d 
“It has character and it has environment. One of the 
best of the REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN series ”—A. W. in the 
Daily Telegraph “A clear, amusing and self-sufficient 
picture of his subject "—Cambridge Review 
I Uniform with the above (3s 6d each) are: V. SACK- 
jag Ss — Behn ; RicHARD CHURCH’s Mary 
Shelley ; OOPER WILLis’s E. B. Browning ; 
CLEMENT qcaut s Letizia Bonaparte ; MARTIN ARM- 
STRONG’s Lady Hester Stanhope ; GEOFFREY WEST’S 
Mrs Annie Besant 


= 
A Buying List 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE LOVE AFFAIR, by A 
Gentlewoman. Epilogue by William Gerhardi 
2nd Impression os 6d 
JANE AUSTEN’S PERSUASION. Pencil drawings 
by Pearl Binder (6 in colour) 1os 6d 
HOW YOU BEGAN, a child’s introduction to Biology, 
by Amabel Williams-Ellis. Preface by J. B. S. 
Haldane 2s 6d 
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